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Hiterature. 


MANOLI. 
A MOLDO-WALLACHIAN LEGEND. 


All day they built, and wall and tower stood crown’d 
Among the sunbeams. Here some column grew 

To perfect shape, here some thin minaret 

Soared to the cloud; here dome or massy roof 
Swelled to completion, or ethereal arch 

Sprang like a sudden rainbow into air, 

A wonder and a joy, till all the work 

Looked glorious, and the angels called it good. 


Sees limb, fine hand, true eye, and subtile brain 
Had toiled, thro’ glowing noons and starry nights, 
For nine long years at their imperial task ; 

And now the work its crowning finish too’ 

The workmen smiled, then whispered to their hearts 
Soft flattering words, and paused amid their toil, 
Like men who feel that they have greatly done. 


So pausing, under the large star of day, 
For they all night, and till the dawn had wrought, 
What saw they, or what felt they, that they looked 
Helpless, bewildered, like to men that wake 
Dashed out of sleep by some mysterious woe ? 
Was it a dream, or did their labour fade, 
Dreamlike, away? Did stone from stone withdraw, 
And all that mighty fabric which o’erhung 
The day and night, like some frail vision pass ? 
They looked, they touched, they moved, they called aloud. 
It was no dream, no dream ; the solid walls 
Were vanished, and their nine years’ labour lost. 


With the new day did they their task renew, 
For noble hearts should fight for evermore, 
And conquer Fate ; and lo! the hands that shape 
The temples of the gods, and down all Time 
Transmit the perfect beauty they create, 
Are pliant, strong, fine-fingered, ample-palmed, 
Instinct with hope and courage as with art. 


So thrice three days the master-masons wrought, 
And thrice three nights the uncreating Powers 
That love not Order which makes strong the world, 
Nor Beauty that gives gladness to all life, 
Undid what they had done. The angels looked 
a from their silver bowers, at morn and eve, 
nd wept, and broke their harpstrings, but no stren 
we in — hands, for evil is of God + : oe 
Vho ma a ne ped yet ill, 
From old disorder new —_-. 
And crowns the sons of Chaos, g palms. 


So thrice three days they toiled, but when the night, 
Following the tenth fair morn, with opiate wand; 
Closed the tired eyes of men, Manoli slept, 

And a dream came, and with the dream a voice : 
“ Cease! cease! Manoli!” so the vision said, 

“ Cease ; for your solid-seeming walls and towers 
Shall fade, and fade, until the victim come, 
Whom the dark lords demiand. Swear, therefore, swear, 
Swear thou and all; and secret be the oath; 
Swear that the first sweet woman whom ye see, 
The first sweet woman that with morning comes 
To cheer and serve you, be it wife or maid, 

Sister or daughter, ere her tender life 

Have opened all it blossoms to the sun, 

Shall perish ; housed with Death ere yet she die.” 


Manoli heard and took the deadly oath, 
Scarce knowing what he did; so much the hearts 
Of men who live with some o’ermastering thought 
That shapes, or seems to shape the age anew, 
Forget the world that is; still loving more 
The far-off image of a faultless life, 
Some fair ideal world without a tear, 
Than common men, with common griefs and joys. 


Till sunrise slept Manoli; with the sun 
He rose, and, wind-like, clomb the neighbouring height, 
And with great eyes far travelling o’er the fields, 
Far o’er the fields and o’er the level road, 
Looked left, then right, then left, then t again. 
O fear! O sorrow! whom does he behold ? 


The earth away, and ye, O rivers! flow, 
And burl the boiling wave o’er thundering rocks, 
To stay my darling, my beloved, my wife !” 


And the Lord heard him, and the rain-floods walked 
Broad-trampling over earth, and rivers rose, 
And smoking waves fell thundering o'er the rocks; 
But she wert onward—nearer to her fate ! 
Manoli knelt, and clasped his hands again : 
“O God!” he cried, “ send Thou a conquering wind, 
Whose passionate breath shall root up pine and oak. 
O wind! heap rock on rock, and bill on hill, 
To stay my friend, my darling, my sweet wife!” 
God h , and pitied, and the obedient wind 
Came down, and with its wild and panting breath 
Uprooted pine and oak, heaped rock on rock, 
Piled hill on hill, to stay Manoli’s wife ; 
But in long mazes, round and round she went 
Still onward, onward, nearer to her fate. 


Meanwhile the master-masons saw her come,— 
The lords of art that, throned above all life, 
Make thought and fancy blossom out of stone, 
And live for them—them only. Far away 
They saw her come, and as a sudden breeze 
Creeps o’er still waters, shivering as it creeps, 

So ran the sharp delight thro’ every soul ; 

For Hope rose glittering like some pilot star, 
And the large lust of beauty that demands 

All sacrifice of child, or wife, or self, 

Looked now for rife fulfilment.* So they stood 
With open, breathless lips, and lifted hands, 
And full-orbed eyes, quivering with eager joy, 
Expectant, silent. But Manoli came, 

And raised his wife and bore her in his arms, 
And said—as any child in sport might say: 

“ Rest, O my noble love, rest, rest, awhile! 
Rest, royal heart, until we raise thee here 

A dainty pleasure-hall, where marble blooms 
Into all fairy shapes of lily and rose, 

Far from rude sights and sounds here rest, love, rest, 
And sleep as men who sleep in Paradise !” 
Then as she stood the marble tower grew a0] 
With bloom of rose and lily. Swift and } 
As men that mean to do a dreadful deed, 

The master-masons built, and with them built 
Manoli; and the walls rose high and higher, 
From dainty ankle up to dainty knee, 

Till all that childlike pleasure left her face, 
And, “ Ah,” she cried, “ enough, ane, my love! 
Enough! Manoli, master, stop the work ! 

Stop it; your sport grows deadly. Hear my cry! 
Oh! hear your little one—your pet—your wife! 
By that first kiss you gave me when we sate 
Among the violets by the mossy tree, 

And by the timid kiss that answered yours, 
Hear, hear, Manoli—husband—master—hear !” 


Manoli heard. But they went building on, 
And the wall rose from ankle fair to knee 
Yet fairer; and from knee to fairest waist, 
Up to her roseate breast—Love’s proper home. 
Then fear came o’er her, and she cried again : 
“ Manoli! O Manoli—husband—friend ! 
Enough, enough! Cease, cease, your building, love !— 
You frighten me, more timid now than wont, 
Oh! k of the sweet babe that shall be born— 
My child and thine! Oh! think of his meek smile, 
And of his twining fin catching yours, 
His father—O my lord! Manoli! cease, 
Cease ere you kill the child; the walls close round 
My little one, thy child, thy child and mine!” 


He heard her, but he still went building on, 
And the wall rose from ankle fair to knee 
Yet fairer, from fair knee to fairest waist, 
From fairest waist to breast more fair than all, 
Love's proper home, till o’er her pleading eyes, 
And lovely, lifted, hands, the marble bower 
Rose, covering all her beauty from the day, 
While thus her loving voice came mixed with tears,— 
“ Now, now the walls close round. I die, I die, 
My lord, farewell! I kiss thee ere I die; 
Forgive me if with deed, or thought of mine 
Not knowing it, I have offended thee. 
Manoli! master! now the darkness comes ; 
I feel for thy dear hand amid the gloom, 
My lord, my love, my master, give it me, 
Oh! give it me, Manoli, ere I die, 
Oh! give it, give it!” Thus she wailed and prayed, 
Till alt that love and sorrow from the world 
Had passed for ever, and amid the fear 
And gloom of the great shadow men call Death, 
She ins as those who sleep in Paradise. 


But they went building on, and stone on stone 
Was reared, and the t fabric touched the sky, 
As days clasped hand with days. Supreme it stood, 
Majestic, massive, silent, beautiful ! 
And men came there, and wondered while i gazed, 
And thronged around the masters, as they tol 
Of the true, noble life that passed away, 
To round their labour to full-sphered success :— 
For always the great conquest of the world 
Is won with blood. "Twas so in elder years, 
The splendid yesterdays our fathers knew : 
’Tis so in these pale faded years of ours; 
And when these busy hands and brains are still, 
And mightier builders work with lordlier aims 
The same old doom will reign, and men will die, 
To crown their age with beauty, and to bring 
Imperial days while they go building on. 

W. M. W. Ca.t. 


————__>—__—_ 


A LITTLE SPECULATION. 





Whom sees he coming? Through the dewy fields, 
Amid the lil Gowen a lily ro tei 
She comes; he sees her; he beholds her come, 
His darling of one summer, his sweet wife ! 
Manoli clasped his hands, he looked to heaven, 
As men do ever when sharp ~ calls. 
He ree. What can men do when they are weak, 
rae ee ne ae ott as Serta be eorem — 

can men do pray? “0 God,” he cried, 
“Send Thou the foaming rain-flood, let it scoop 


Their relationship was so well known, and well established 4) On the rock platform above the 


while Jean was to be seen at work among the vines, in blouse 
and wooden shoes, Jean and Joseph were cousins. The one 
ta tolerable education, and though by no means brilliant in 
is mental rp returned from college with an amount of 
classical and mathematical learning which delighted his pa- 
rents; the other picked up a little writing and ciphering at 
the normal school of Vaucluse, and contrived, by painful 
study, to master the contents of an occasional newspaper. It 
was the old fable of the town mouse and the country mouse 
over again. 

But if the contrast had been great between the kinsmen in 
their boyish days, it was much greater when they were both 
middle-aged men and fathers of families. Jean Bertrand had 
inherited little more than an unsullied name and a few acres 
of meadow and vineyard on the picturesque bank of the 
Sorgue, within a short walk of Petrarch’s grotto and fountain ; 
Ravel, on the other hand, had not only succeeded to all the 
savings of his parents, to a house and shop in Carpentras, and 
an estate at no great distance, but had been enriched by an 
unexpected legacy which enabled him to double his landed 
possessions. A French provincial with twelve hundred 
pounds sterling of annual revenue, is a much more wealthy 
person, r |otively speaking, than an Englishman of the same 
}nomins! means, and Ravel had as much as this, or more. He 
jshut up ihe shop where his father and grandfather had sold 
| wuollens for many years ; he altered his house, bought new 
| furniture, set up his carriage, and gave solemn dinners, twice 

a ee to the principal inhabitants. An Englisl in Ra- 
vel’s position would perhaps have ruined himself by taking to 
the turf or some other expensive pursuit; but a Frenchman, 
when undazzled by the glories of Paris, has a thrifty instinct 
which keeps his expenditure within bounds; accordingly, 
Joseph Anatole Ravel was able to capitalise at least ten thou. 
sand francs a year, and grew richer by mere force of living 
and saving. He was thought a happy man. His wife, who 
had not, we may be sure, come to him empty-handed, was a 
notable housekeeper; his three 1 though no beauties, 
were healthy and tractable; and his only son, Hector Ravel, 
was really a fine young man, tall, handsome, and 9 
rited, with sparkling black eyes and a winning smile that 
charmed half the feminine world of Carpentras. Monsieur 
and Madame Ravel were wonderfully fond and proud of this 
jewel of a son, who was clever as well as pleasing in manner 
and looks ; they predicted a grand destiny for him. The Ra- 
vel property was increasing; and though, by French law, 
girls and boys share alike, the two younger and uglier of the 
young ladies had already exhibited a desire for a conventual 
ife,and with very little encouragement from their nts, 
were sure to end their days in the quiet nunnery at St. Eus- 
tache. This would reduce the future heirs of the estate to 
| two, and it would bear dividing. Hector might go up to the 
University of Paris, take his Bachelor's degree, practise as 
advocate in the Imperial Court of his native department, keep 
company with the highest in the land, and marry—but there 
was the rub. 

Hector Ravel, who might have aspired to mate with some 
member of the ruined aristocracy of the province, who might 
have wedded one of the old marchioness’s daughters now pin- 
ing at the Chateau de Lissolles, whom the Countess of Cam- 
bressin always welcomed graciously to her salon, whom the 
Baron de Bassemain smiled upon, chose to give his heart and 
plight his troth to a poor, humble peasant-girl. No wonder 
that his parents were pained, angry, furious; that his sisters 
were vexed and spiteful; and that all the artillery of family 
wrath was brought to bear upon the young man. Catherine 
Bertrand, the only child of poor Jean, Ravel's despised kins- 

qual eich end peste , much prettier than any one 
of the six gaunt Demoiselles de Lissolles, or than Mademoiselle 
de Cambressin, or than the heiress of Baron de Bassemain, 
who had passed a winter in Paris, and gave the law in dress 
and deportment to all the untravelled misses of the district. I 
think Hector made pretty Catherine’s acquaintance one day 
when he was out shooting among the mountains, and coming 
down thirsty and tired, stopped at a co door to ask for a 
draught of the common country wine, cider, water, anything. 
They are hospitable folks, the peasants of the old papal pro- 
vince that had Avignon for its capital in elder times, and they 
made Hector welcome without knowing him in the least, for 
there was little or no intercourse between the families. But 
Catherine hastened to draw the wine from the best cask, and 
to set what modest refreshments the house afforded before the 
stranger, and Hector could not but admire the Sa 
peach-cheeked village beauty, in her simple rustic dress. - 
versation followed, of course, and Jo! the peasant maid proved 
to be the cousin of the elegant young townsman. Hector 
went home more than half in love; he came again and again, 
and presently he spoke his mind, and Hector Ravel was the 
accepted lover of little Catherine. 

The young man’s parents were very angry and bitterl 
vexed. They tried prayers, they tried threats; they ed, 
sneered, pleaded, menaced, all in vain. Their wrath sor- 
row were not absolutely unnatural : all their hopes were bound 
up in their son. But the young man’s on love rendered 
him deaf to threat or cajolery. As for giving Catherine up, he 
spurned the notion; he would wait. His “grand majority” 
would come in a few years, when he should be twenty-five, 
and then he could marry, even if his parents still continued to 
refuse their consent. Before that time, the code stood sternly 
in the way, and French law forbade the young couple to be 
happy. There were ae scenes, not a few stolen vi- 





difficulty and trouble ; and the end of it was, that Hector Ra- 
vel volunteered for the army, put on the blue and scarlet of 
the Imperial Zouaves, and was draughted off to Algeria. “I 
shall come back before very long,” said the young man, as he 
kissed his weeping little fiancee for the last time; “1 shall 
write often. hen my term of service is over, even if my 
father does not relent before, I shall be a free man; so dry 
your eyes, little wife: I shall think of you every day and hour, 
and you of me, darling, though I shall be in 
our France.” 


own 
“But if they kill you, a bas—ah! Hector, I have heard 


those are very wicked !” answered the little maid, as 
she clung, trembling, to her lover's 4 

“ You must pray for me, dear then I shall be sure 
to come back,” answered Hector ply. And we may be 


| Jean Bertrand and Joseph Anatole Ravel were cousins. pretty sure that when Catherine went to the gray little church 


fact, that nobody doubted it, either in the vil 
| or the city of Carpentras. But the cousins were 


y 
of Vaucluse 
Bdbegg reer always foremost in her innocent o' 


x constang, a good little thing 
| equal in the eyes of the world. Bertrand was the son of 4/1,1+ not in the least clever. She was able, thongh, to read and 


who had long been a town-councillor of Carpentras, and 





poor peasant; Ravel's father was a well-to-do gary admire Hector’s fine letters from Oran or Constantine, describ- 


; ing the wonders and stirring adventures of a soldier's life in 
some pretensions to the dignity of mayor. Still, although Jo-| Noun Africa, the productions and le of the pro- 
seph wore a spruce jacket in boyhood, soon to be exchanged | vince, and those wild. cam gus against Kabyle and Arab, 
| for the smart uniform and tightly buc' ed belt of the Lycée,| wnich renew the early ‘of the Crusades. Poor 





*“T form the 1 and create darkn I make peace and 
create evil. I'the Ltord do all these hinge ona 


* “ The affections, even in the affectionate, are powerless 
the tyranny of ideas.’’—Lewes’ Life of Goethe, vol. L p. 146. 





these ; 
against | Catherine wrote short and simple answers to these epistles ; 
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odd, undeveloped talent of her father. 
trand had the reputation of being a clever man; on the con- 
trary, being rather taciturn and undemonstrative in manner 
he was looked on by his neighbours as an honest, dull fellow, 
never likely to distinguish himself in any —_ French pea- 
sants esteem bargaining as the highest flight of the human in- 
tellect, and the surest test of genius, and Jean was only tolera- 
ble at a bargain; not one of those adroit and voluble higglers 
who always have the best of a transaction. There was some- 
thing quiet and modest, too, about the man: he never bragged, 
and was averse to wordy arguments, so that he was by no 
means regarded as an oracle at Vaucluse. No judges are so 


severe as a man’s own relatives; and so it turned out that in | 


the whole district there was no one who despised the abilities 
of Jean Bertrand so heartily as his rich cousin, Joseph Ravel. 
This feeling of scorn increased tenfold when Hector commit- 
ted the unpardonable folly of falling in love with his poor kins- 
woman, and M. Ravel never spoke of Catherine's father with- 
out dubbing him “ booby,” “ blockhead,” or the like. It was 
impossible for even anger and spite to find a flaw in honest 
Jean’s armour of integrity, but he was now abused as an idiot 
and adunce on all occasions ; yet one or two persons, M. le Curé 
and M. le Docteur, in especial, whose superior education en- 
abled them to take a juster view of their neighbours’ charac- 
ters than that of the rest, felt pretty certain that Jean was no 
fool. Had he not been the first of all the farmers in the parish, 
when the dreadful cidium was ruining the hopes of the vintage, 
to apply the new sulphur-dressing to his vines, while many 
mocked his credulity who were sorry afterwards that they had 
not followed his example. When the Sorgue rose in flood, 
too, and threatened to inundate the valley, Jean had been most 
useful in devising methods of strengthening and raising the 
embankments, although, when the peril was at an end, noisier 
talkers had unscrupulously appropriated the whole merit of 
his suggestions. Thecurate and the doctor, then, looked upon 
Bertrand as a sensible person enough ; but the neighbourhood 
had a poor opinion of his brains. One thing was certain, 
whether Jean were above or below the average standard of 
intellect, he was by nature the calmest and most unambitious 
of men. He had never been known to envy his cousin the 
prosperity and promotion which made the latter so inflated 
with pride; he was always, to all appearance, cheerful and 
contented, and worked steadily from day to day, without 
— or repining. But since Hector Ravel went away, and 
since Catherine’s gay spirits began to grow dull and depressed, 
and her bright eyes to Dans thoughtful, a change, too, came 
over Jean Bertrand. The peasant became meditative and 
gloomy; he would often watch Catherine as she moved about 
the cottage, noting that her cheek was paler, and that her 
smile was more rare and less joyous than it had once been. 
Then Jean would sigh, and push back his chair, and go out, 
and stride along the bank of the river, with his brows knit, 
and his shoulders stooped, thinking deeply, with a restless, un- 
quiet eye. 

“ Bien sitr, thy father is planning something,” Madame Ber- 
trand would say to her daughter, as they plied their classical- 
looking distaffs: “he has the air of one who seeks—I know 
not what. But be sure of this, petite, it is for thy good he is 


Not that Jean Ber-| was: it was painful to see how slowly the pen formed the ir- 
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| regular characters—haw awkward was the manipulation of 

that great brown hand which wielded the hatchet and spade 
| so dexterously, and how the worthy man glared at the page as 
| he toiled on from blot to blot, from smear to smear, erasing, 

altering, or retouching his handiwork. All things must come 

to a close, and so did Jean Bertrand’s letter. The good fel- 
| low gave a sigh of relief, wiped his forehead, and proceeded 
|very deliberately to fold the document, enclosing in it the 
| post-office order, to address it, and to secure it with a heed- 
| fully moistened wafer. Then he took his hat, and went forth 
j and dropped it into the box at the post-office. ' 

A day or two after this, a neighbour, hoeing his potatoes, 
was surprised to see Jean Bertrand at work in quite a neg- 
lected corner of his little domain. This, though the prettiest, 
was certainly the most unprofitable bit of the whole farm, con- 
sisting as it did of about three acres of stony soil, where the 
patient she-goat tethered there had much ado to pick up a 
living; but this strip of land went close up to the mouatain- 





side, and was traversed by a limpid stream that leaped in a 
natural cascade from the brow of a crag, and fell into a rocky 
basin below. What was the amazement of the neighbour 
when, lifting his head from his occupation to have a friendly | 
gossip across the low fence, he saw that Jean was actually at | 
work deepening this basin in one part, clearing it of weed in 
others, and con: ing a kind of dam or breakwater, so as 
to divide it into unequal parts. : 

“Good morning, compére,” said the neighbour, leaning on 
his hoe, and coughing a little inquisitive cough. ’ 

“Good-morning; how goes it with your good wife and 
the children?” civilly returned Jean, digging away Qallantly 
the while, and up to bis knees in mud and water. 

“Quite well, mon brave,” said the neighbour—“ well and 
fresh. But you, Jean, what fly has stung you, man ? Do: ou 
hope to catch eels, that you wet Sd feet in that fashion ”? 

* Better than that,” answered Jean, with a happy chuckle. 
The other stared at him with a bewildered air. Two or three 
more questions did he essay, and then gave it up as a bad job, 
for Jean chose to be mysterious, laughing ‘apne ye 
but baffling all inquiry and conjecture. The next day, and 
the next, and the next, every moment that Jeau could spare 
from the regular work of the farm, he devoted to his strange 
voluntary labours among the rocks. Thanks to his persever- 
ing toil, the rocky basin was soon divided into two portions b 
a dam artfully built of osiers and loose stones ; the smaller half 
received the foaming waters of the cascade, the larger spread 
itself out in a broad and shallow pool, with a bottom of peb- 
bles and fine yellow sand, and where the force of the current 
was gentle and subdued. Nor did the alterations end here. 
Jean chose the softest spot in the little stony meadow, and 
carefully dug a broad and deep hollow, into which the stream 
being conducted, soon formed a pond, and this was connected 
in turn with a third pool, after which the water, gushing over 
a rude weir, ran into the sparkling Sorgue. All these toils of 
Jean Bertrand’s, executed in the hours of repose or relaxation, 
did not fail to attract considerable attention in the pari At 
the cabaret, at the church porch, wherever gossips congre- 
gated, this novel topic was certain to be di in its 





thus een hen poor dear head.” 

Madame Bertrand was one of the very few people who be- 
lieved in Jean’s hidden talents. This was in itself strong evi- 
dence. That man is no fool whose wife puts faith in his abili- 
ties. Some time elapsed, and whatever the peasant might 
have sought, apparently remained as far off as ever. He said 
not a word; he went about the work of the farm as regularly 
as ever, but he was perturbed and ill at ease. It was on a cer- 
tain Sunday afternoon, while sitting in the open doorway of 
his cottage, slowly spelling through the contents of a provin- 
cial newspaper, that Jean suddenly started up, and, with a 
loud and trlumphant exclamation, slapped down his broad 
hand upon the paper. And what was this exclamation? Had 
Jean Bertrand been a scholar, he would probably have cried 
“ Eureka!” as it was, he merely exclaimed: “I have it!” 
which comes to nearly the same thing. Then, without answer- 
ing a syllable to the questions of his wife, whose curiosity was 
piqued by this unusual ejaculation, he tucked the journal un- 
der his arm, and left the house with a step far more elastic 
thancommon. Jean trudged down to the village, and Madame 
Bertrand watched him as he went. For a moment, she ima- 

ed that he might be bound for the cabaret, where, at that 
our, a knot of stanch topers and jovial companions might be 
found; but Jean was & paragon of sobriety, and this idea was 
dismissed as quickly as formed. “ He has gone to buy some- 
thing,” said Dame Bertrand. Catherine said not a word. She 
had not heard her father’s speech, nor noticed his departure ; 
she sat gazing at her gilt-edged Book of Hours, openin honour 
of the day, but her thoughts were far away—tar away ae 

the yellow plains of Sahara, where the tents were pitch 
among the sand-wreaths, and where the evening watch-fires 
were ning to flicker already, as the dusk and the dew 
fell, and the jackal’s how! told of the coming night. Thus it 
fell out that Catherine did not share her mother’s emotions of 
curiosity or surprise, which occupied the good woman until 
her husband came back, with the same brisk step, and with a 
bright but steady eye. In his hands he carried writing-paper, 
and ink, freshly purchased for the occasion, since the 
eee of poor south country farmers are seldom overstocked 
with such matters. He hac a too—a stamped 
pal oe ony piece of paper, in which Dame Bertrand recog- 
what the French style a bon, and we a post-office order. 

“Ah, ah, notre maitre, are you going to write a letter ?” 

asked the housewife, rolling her eyes at the stationery, a rare 
sight in the old papal patrimony. In truth, since their mar- 
, Dame Bertrand had only seen her consort pen, with 
much toil, two such epistles—one to a grazier near the foot of 
Mount Ventouse, who bought his heifers and calves; the other 
to the notary, who had invested the humble savings which 
were to constitute Catherine’s modest dower. Jean answered 
his spouse’s query with the bland, sheepish, mock-simplicity 
which a French p tg lly when he wishes to 
bafile inquiry. 
“ Eh, it appears so, my wife. Open = the shutter of 
that window to the west, so that I may have light enough for 





Dame Bertrand did as she was bid. She asked no more 
questions. The connubial relations are different in town and 
country throughout France. The Frenchwoman of the towns, 
she who keeps the ay who buys and sells, and rules undis- 
puted mistress over till and purse, has usually a will of her 
own. When she calls her husband mon ami, she does so in 
rather a condescending tone, as if she wished to convey the 
idea of comp y ag t. Sheis mistress in her 
own ——, and it is only at the café that M. Bonhomme can 
do as eases. But the farmer's wife, when she calls her 
ews ae ~~ een y mene | means it. 
is trul the master, and the ingytality off the sexes pape 
cle of faith. So Jean Bertrand was allowed to write his letter 
in peace, without question or comment. An awful business it 





bearings. What was, what could be the meaning of these re- 
markable proceedings? Was Jean mad, or had some malign 
witch or wizard—they believe still in witches and wizards in 
the Comtat—thrown a spell over him? It was an unheard-of 
thing that any farmer should task his muscles, and waste his 
time so unprofitably. The whole affair was incomprehensible 
to the last degree. It may seem at first sight as if the curiosity 
of the neighbourhood might have been gratified by the simple 

rocess of asking a question; not so, however. Those who 

ve dealt with the peasantry of France, best know how im- 
penetrable is the reserve of those honest Gauls, a quaint impas- 
sibility, sprung partly from caution, and partly from long 
habit, which foils the most crafty cross-examiner. Nobody 
thought it worth while to ask Jean — why he devoted 
his leisure to such odd pursuits. A half-joking hint was 
thrown out, now and again, and baffled with ease. When the 
wits of the parish bantered Jean for the trouble he took, the 
worthy man joined in the laugh, merely rejoining: “ Neigh- 
bours, what will you? One does what one does.” Norcould 
the women of Vaucluse elicit the truth from Dame Bertrand 
or Catherine: they knew nothing whatever of Jean’s inten- 
tions or projects: the secret remained intact, because it con- 
tinued to be the sole property of its originator. 

Presently, Jean's self-imposed labours were over ; four pools 
existed where only one had been of old, and still the clear 
| runlet of water murmured gently by, as it would among the 

stones, and subsided at last in the little reedy creek that com- 
|municated with the river. About this time, Jean Bertrand 
{became immensely interested in the Carpentras diligence, a 
shabby green vehicle, drawn by three rawboned jades, which 
was the only public conveyance known to the neighbourhood. 
Whenever this rattling vehicle arrived, Jean was sure to 
thrust his stalwart person, and his calm, well-shaved face, into 
the midst of the group of lounging idlers, who suspended | 
their game with stone bowls to stare at the new arrivals. To) 
be sure, the farmer did not seem to be much interested in the 
aspect of the few passengers, but he always Ly wong d waited 
until the last kage had been unloaded, and then heaved a 
little sigh, and turned on his heel. At last, his perseverance 
was rewarded. 

* Hein! Monsieur Bertrand, I've got something for you,” 
cried the bloused apology for a conductor, as he scrambled 
down from the dusty roof of his ib Jean stepped for- 
ward : his eyes brightened. 

“ Tiens ! where have 1 put it, this parcel of bad luck ¥” 
grumbled the rustic , as he tugged at the sheepskins 
= matting that choked the entrance to the “ boot” of the 

igence. 

“Here it is, see then,” squeaked the urchin driver, as he 
dropped the weather-beaten reins on the necks of his lean 
nags, and bestowed a sounding kick upon a box that occupied 
a place on the footboard. 

“ Hand it down, enfant /” cried Jean eagerly ; “ so—carefully 














there. Nothing to pay, is there?” 

“No; free to destination,” rejoined the guard. “ Neverthe-| 
less, Monsieur Bertrand, if your goodness could spare a man 
some sous to drink” —— 

“Ah, good-for-nothing !” said Jean with a kindly smile; 
“who should have sous to give thee, and where should they 
be got from, glutton?” But for all that, the farmer put his | 
hand in his pocket, and handed over to the grinning petitioner | 
a few bronze portraits of Napoleon LII. Then pin tucked | 
the box under his arm, and strode sturdily off. The idlers—| 
there are always a few unoccupie persons, even in a village— 
gazed after him with wide open eyes, but all they could see 
was a wooden box of modera‘e Gncnsen, damp and dark | 
of hue, Ss something a were yy = inside it. That 
evening, the carpenter e village, on ing in at the 
cabaret, where a circle of cho.ce spirits had pe Bal wore 
an expression of mystery anci importance which attracted 
eyes towards him. 
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“Ha! you others, ’tis a singular world we live in,” said the 
carpenter, as he took his seat. People in the provinces are 
not much given to theory, so every one looked to the man of 
wood for a practical illustration of the doctrine he had just 
broached. “ A singular world!” continued the carpenter. 
“ You know, you others, I a yee the other day how Jean 
Bertrand had ordered me to e a lot of boxes, queer shal- 
low things such as I never put together in the course of my 
days, never ?” 

Yes, they all remembered. They were all dying to know 
the sequel, and after tantalising them to a slight extent, the 
carpenter went on: 

“Jean, as you know, neighbours, is as close as wax—no 
babbler, allons—he did not say what he wanted the boxes for, 
and I puzzled my head to no purpose to guess what for. 
Once I thought of cucumbers, but then, where was the glass? 
No; it decidedly could not be for cucumbers. So I cudgelled 
my brains in vain, until this evening Jean comes to my work- 
shop, with old Antoine, you know, his day-labourer ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the company ; “ we all knowold Antoine; 
but what of Jean? Be quick, neighbour.” 

The carpenter was not dis to part with his informa- 
tion without a little coaxing; he coughed, and said he was 
thirsty, and yg bem dry work. The company grew 
hospitable to a bewildering extent; every man p his 
canon of wine, full or half full on the carpenter. Had that 
artisan possessed eleven mouths, he might have quaffed eleven 
eleemosynary draughts at one and the same time. He chose 
a full stoup, drank, and after a little persuasion, went on: 

“ Jean and old Antoine his man, you must know, had come 
to fetch away the boxes I had made, and for which Jean paid 
on the nail, as every honest customer ought to do. Well, seein: 
the boxes were heavy, I offered to help to carry them up, an 
Jean hesitated a moment, and then said to himself: ‘ After all, 
why not? it must he known now.’ And then he accepted 
my offer, and we carried the boxes up. I thought they would 
be put into the house or garden; but no! Jean must needs 
have them placed—neighbours, you'll never guess where—in 
the pool where the water tumbles off the rock, where he built 
that funny dam, you know, for what nobody but the saints 
above can tell.” 

“ Ah!” murmured the mee. 

The carpenter cast a proud look around. “ You others, con- 
fess you are in the dark completely. But I am don enfant, and 

‘ou shall know all. Jean put the boxes there, and put gravel 
into them, sand and stones mixed, and carefully ecvenged than 
so that the water should trickle into them and out again. 
Then he put in what he had taken out of the box that came 
for him to-day by the diligence—and that, neighbours, was— 
fish-spawn ; oa / the great word is spoken.” 

“ Fish-spawn !” repeated everybody in profound wonder. 
The carpenter nodded. 

“ And what for? tron de lair! what for?’ asked the oldest 
peasant in the room. 

“What for?” repeated the company, with oaths and excla- 
mations that showed how genuine was their surprise. The 
carpenter was radiant with the pride of superior knowledge. 

“See !” said he, “ = all know that Jean is fond of reading 
the newspaper, not, like the rest of us, to see what price corn 
and madder yoy Ry Avignon market, or what tricks the Pa- 
risians are up to, but to find out what bran-new inventions are 
afloat. So,neighbours, it seems that he read a long rigmarole 
about something he calls pisci—pisciculture, that’s the word— 
which means that they pretend you can grow fish as we grow 
vegetables, and have only to sow it in a pond—the eggs, 
that is—to make a fortune by selling fat fish of your own 
rearing.” 

- Those are the stories of Mother Goose, those!” exclaimed, 
in an authoritative tone, the oldest man present. 

“ Yes, yes, the Pere Camard is right: that has not common 
sense in it,’ chorused the company. But when the carpenter 
went on to tell them that Jean had written to the director of 
the government established at Huninguen, near Bale, request- 
ing a supply of spawn, with full directions, and had sent a bon 
on the post-office in payment of expenses, the clamour became 
deafening, 

“It’s di to the parish!” vociferated one. 

“He believes, then, in all these cock-and-bull stories, these 
billevesées invented by the towns-people in black coats?” ex- 
claimed another. 

“ Poor Jean! he ought to be taken care of. I never thought 
him as bright as most, but now he has turned out an absolute 
idiot!” bawled a third. And when the assembly fully under- 
stood that it was for the reception and artificial cultivation of 
fish-spawn that Jean had taken the trouble to construct a se- 
ries of pools, their contempt and anger knew no bounds. 
Agriculturists in France are not very tolerant of innovation, 
and least of all when they belong to the old Comtat of Avig- 
non. That night, Jean and his family were awakened by a 
rough serenade of kettles and clattering uorms, and by 
the jeers and laughter of a noisy crowd. he peasant wisely 
kept his doors shut, and the rioters withdrew when their voices 

ere hoarse with shouting. The next day saw Jean Bertrand, 
quiet and affable as ever, going about his vineyard and potato- 
field, the same pains-taking tiller of the soil that the villagers 
of Vaucluse always known him to be. But he had need 
of all his innate good-humour to withstand the storm of ridi- 
cule and expostulation which, by his attempt at pisciculture, 
he had brought about his ears. Derided by some, argued with 
by others, and hooted by the little boys of the village, Jean 
was compelled to pay the penalty of being in advance of his 
generation. When he was seen moving around his fishponds, 
with stooped shoulders and tho’ htful eye, the village elders 
shook their wise heads, the middle-aged men tapped their 
sunburned foreheads with a significant gesture, and the child- 
ren shouted a doggrel rhyme which some juvenile poet had 


| elaborated in scorn of Jean Bertrand’s new whim. 


Still, honest Jean stuck to his hobby, and neither by word 
nor deed recanted his heresies. When a ston of rain caused 
an overgreat influx of water, and his miniature dams were in- 
jured by the sudden swelling of the mountain stream, Jean 

tiently applied himself to repair the . When wit- 

ings bantered, or when rustic preached, the experimen- 

talist never suffered himself to tempted into repartee or 
debate, but merely rejoined, with one of those indescribable 
Gallic shrugs that say more than words: “ Dame / qui vivra, 
verra. We must all do as we may.” 

But the more his new fancy was assailed, the more he clung 
to it; and his favourite stroll in spare time was to the pools 
where the spawn lay in the shallow boxes among the gravel, 
or where, at a later the young fry sported about, active 
and greedy in their first hunger and their first growth. Jean 
had no particular sympathy at home to encourage him in 
bearing the censure of his neighbours. His wife, though habi- 
tually obedient, was heartily sorry that her husband had made 
himself the laughing-stock of Vaucluse, and wished most de- 
voutly that the had never beguiled Jean into what 
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are sad egotists—I am afraid Catherine thought but little of 
her father and his ponds and fish-eggs, and the obloquy which 
he had brought upon himself, so a, were her thoughts with 
the absent Hector, now a corporal of Spahis. 

And yet Catherine was the true cause of the step which Jean 
had taken. 

“It is for you, my daughter,” the good farmer would mutter 
to himself, as he turned his honest eyes wistfully on the pale 
pretty face of the suffering girl. But whatever were his hopes 
or projects, he kept them to himself, and never attempted to 
dazzle even his nearest and dearest by predictions and rose- 
tinted dreams of the future. If he were an Alnaschar, in 
blouse and wooden shoes, it is certain at least that he was the 
meekest and least presumptuous of the species. When Jean 
went to market, he found that his reputation had preceded 
him. Luckily, or unluckily, he was the only man in the de- 
partment who had essayed the new art of fish-culture, and he 
was welcomed in the city of Carpentras as if he had been one 
of those eminent Laputan philosophers who proposed to ex- 
tract sunshine out of cucumbers. Foremost among the 
laughers was Jean’s wealthy cousin, M. Joseph Anatole Ravel. 
This substantial burgher was fond of attending the markets, 
partly to indulge his love of a bargain by personally superin- 
tending the sale of the produce of his estate, and partly be- 
cause a rich man’s opinion is commonly listened to with a 
certain amount of deference highly pleasing to some natures. 
Ravel was on speaking-terms with his kinsman, though nei- 
ther had crossed, since childhood, the threshold of the other’s 
dwelling. He had a grudge against Jean, as the father of the 
village beauty who had captivated his idolised son, and to 
whose fatal charms were due the young man’s obstinacy and 
self-imposed exile. It so ha same that the characters of Ber- 
trand and his daughter s' so high and well established that 
no calumny could well be launched against either; but many 
a man who cannot be branded as an intriguer or a rogue can 
be derided, and Ravel was glad to see his cousin a laughing- 
stock. He had always despised Jean's calibre of intellect, and 
now he neverspoke of him but in terms of the most insulting 
compassion. “The poor dunce,” “the bonhomme with the 
brains of a calf,” such were the flowers of speech which were 
thickly strewn on Jean Bertrand ; while at other times Ravel 
would bring forth all the stores of his erudition to prove that 
what the peasant was trying was a sheer impossibility. No- 
thing but Jean’s philosophical sweetness of temper prevented 
a quarrel, more than once, when the cousins met. Once, when 
M. Ravel was peculiarly eloquent on Jean’s waste of time ang 
trouble, the poorer of the two kinsmen exclaimed with a sigh : 
“ (est egal! My cousin, 1 wish I were master of the streams 
on that estate of yours; ponds, cascades, brooks—ah! you 
might make a use of them if you liked.” 

“In nourishing tittlebats !” said fat M. Joseph Anatole Ravel, 
puffing out his crimson cheeks, and eyeing his relative with 
sublime scorn—* tittlebats and tadpoles, eh ?—is it not so, mon 
brave? Thank you. Not such an ass.” 

Jean said not a word more. Six months or so from the date 
of this interview, and about two years from the time of the 
arrival of that famous Pandora’s box from the government es- 
tablishment, Jean Bertrand, radiant with -humour and 
health, led his laden mule into the crowded market-place of 
Carpentras. The farmer was dressed with unusual elegance, 
as if for some festive occasion. He wore his Sunday coat of 
brown cloth, a span-new sash of red silk, a figured waistcoat, 
and leather shoes: he had a flower in his button-hole, and his 
bright eye and cheery smile matched well with his holiday 
clothes. In the centre of the Place stood M. Ravel, with a 
knot of flatterers around him, passing various kinds of agri- 
cultural produce in review. His eye lit on his relation as he 
came up. 

“Ho! here comes the wiseacre of Vaucluse,’ exclaimed | 
Ravel, who was in aremarkably jocose humour. “ Good-day, 
Jean, thou Solomon of the country-side! What on earth have 
you slung on your beast’s back, in those covered tubs and 
baskets, Master Solon? Not tadpoles, par hasard, old frog- 
feeder?” 

All the flatterers burst into an unanimous roar ot laughter. 
Jean laughed, too, in his dry way. : 

“ You shall have the first sight of my tadpoles, my cousin,” 
said he ; and he opened tub and basket, and exhibited a tempt- 
ing show of delicate fish, some alive, but all fresh and glitter- 
ing, with dainty crimson spots on their dappled sides, and fins 
that had beaten the water but two hours before. 

“Eh! eh! What have we here? Diadle/ they are trout 
and salmon,” exclaimed Joseph Ravel. 

“They are so, my cousin. Trout and salmon of my grow- 
ing,” said Jean, with a little tinge of triumph in his tone. “I 
have not taken out an eighth part of what the pond contains, 
but I have fifty kilogrammes weight of fish, well told; and it's 
hard if I don’t clear my three francs a kilogramme, which will 
make up a hundred and fifty francs. Not bad for a poor fel- 
low like me, Cousin Ravel.’ 

Ravel was puzzled. * He rubbed his plump hands together 
thoughtfully, and his brows were knit; all at once he looked 
up, and his eyes twinkled. “ Those minnows of yours have 
cost you more than they are worth in the rearing. Now, con- 
fess,” said he. 

“ Not at all,” said Jean. “I made the embankments myself 
in spare time, and I only had the carpenter to pay for the 
boxes and the two floodgates—a bagatelle. As for the nourish- 
ment of the poor dear little things, you conceive, it is not like 
a calf ora sheep: they find their own food; only when they 
were very small, I gave them a little dried liver, powdered fine, 
which cost me some forty sous, not more. Aw plaisir, my 
cousin.” 

And off went Jean ; but Ravel and his flatterers laughed no 
more. Wherever the peasant went, his finny wares found a 
ready sale ; fish always goes off well in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. The porter of a convent bought one great heap, another 
basketfial was secured for the bishop’s palace, the citizens’ 
wives disputed with each other for the priority of purchase, 
and had Jean brought twice as much, he would have sold it 
all. By the time the mule was lightened of his load, the farm- 
er's pocket was heavy with silver, copper, and gold. His 
modest estimate had exceeded; the last sales had had 
the character of an auction, and the total receipts amounted 
to a hundred and eighty-niae franes six sous. vel followed 
his despised kinsman about with a face of stupified amaze- 
ment, looking first at the dainty fish, that were we hed in 
scales, and transferred to cooks’ aprons or housewives’ Gaskets, 
and then at the coin that showered into Jean’s hard, horny, 








two days afterwards, the combined effects of curiosity and 
self-interest drew Monsieur Anatole Ravel to visit the humble 
abode of Jean Bertrand. The latter received his guest with 
Provengal hospitality, and willingly showed him the fishponds 
which had gained for their constructor such a disagreeable re- 
nown. The pools, as Ravel’s own eyes assured him, were well 
siocked with trout and salmon-parr—only parr, though Jean 
had somewhat grandiloquently called them “salmon.” But the 
true salmon, as distinguished from their cousins-german, the 
parr, had fought and leaped so lustily to gain the stream which, 
as their unerring instinct taught them, would lead them to the 
river which would bear them to the sea, that Jean had lowered 
his dam to liberate the prisoners. 

“You see, my cousin,” said the peasant, “ it was heartbreak- 
ing to watch the poor things 7 and struggling tor free- 
dom, after the manner of their kin e set them free. In due 
time, when well grown and fat, they will return to the place 
where they were bred, if they are not killed before they reach 
me. And if they never do come back, why, it can’t be helped. 
They would have died here. It was the Bon Dieu, look you, 
cousin, who planted that instinct in my little fish. 

And Jean reverently lifted his cap as he pronounced the 
words, and Ravel did not sneer at him; on the contrary, he 
said in a sheepish manner: “ Cousin Bertrand, I have not been 
overkind to you and yours. Well, well, 1 am not a man for 
apologies ; but if bygones can be bygones ?” | 

“Certainly,” said Jean; “certainly. I bear no malice. 
Only my daughter Catherine, with her pale cheek that was 
so rosy, and those bright looks she used to have all changed— 
that vexes me sometimes: that is all.” 

“Hum !” said Ravel; “the petite is a good girl, and pretty 
to boot; I never denied that; and they are cousins, too, your 
child and my young hot-head out in Africa. But I have thirty 
thousand francs a year, and what father in his senses —— 
There! don’t speak. I’m no chatter-box, but I hate to be in- 
terrupted. Now, Jean Bertrand, I will own that we who 
mocked you were wrong, and you were the wise man, 
after all, with your fish eggs—there! Now, it has come into 
my head that I have, as you say, pools and streams in plenty 
on my property, and if you, with your little bits of ponds, 
could make so much profit by pisciculture, what could I make? 
hein ?” 

“If you had a man who understood the thing to direct 
affairs and put matters en train?” said Jean, timidly, but with 
a twinkling eye. 

“Tihink thatso necessary,” said Ravel, striking the palm of 
his fat hand gently on Jean’s shoulder—“so necessary, 
that I am willing to sign articles of partnership. If you 
will undertake to manage all about the construction of the 
weirs and breeding-ponds, and that, I will pay all expenses, 
and give you an equal share of the profits. How do you like 
that ? Why, with your skill and my property, I ought to be- 
come the richest man in the arrondissement.” 

A partnership was accordingly concluded, in the autumn of 
last year, between the cousins. A partnership of a more ten- 
der nature wes also entered into by Hector Ravel and Cathe- 
rine Bertrand, the young man having been recalled from the 
army by the promise of his parents’ consent to his union with 
the faithful village beauty. 

The affairs of the firm of Ravel and Bertrand promise to 
thrive to a most flourishing extent, while nineteen farmers of 
the department have written to Huninguen for spawn, with 
the intention of re-stocking the stream of the Comtat. As 
for poor patient Jean, he is now more honoured and respected 
in Vaucluse than the curé himself. 


Hisense 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES V. 

A lively interest has been caused of late among historians and 
then of letters, by the discovery of certain Memoirs of Charles the 
Pifth, known to have been written by himself, but of which all 
traces were lost. Translated into English, and published in Lon- 
don, this insight into the great Emperor's inner life is thus reviewed 
by one of our contemporaries.—£d. Alb. 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has had the good fortune to 
discover a work that antiquaries had long been looking for in 
vain. It was well known that Charles V. in his later years 
took to writing his own Memoirs, but as to what became of 
the MS. there is a sad deficiency of information. In 1845 M. 
Gachard sought for it in all the Spanish archives without suc- 
cess ; and even now we have not the original, which was said 
to have been in the Emperor’s own hand, but only a Portu- 
guese translation found among the MSS. in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris. We do not doubt the genuineness of this 
translation, but we do think the discoverer might have given 
us some information about the MS., were it only to tell us 
what was the age of the handwriting. 

The following very clumsy title was prefixed to the work, 
we suppose by the Portuguese translator : 

The Autsblageephy of Charles V., or Summary of the Voyages 
and Expeditions undertaken by the Emperor Charles V. since his 
departure from the States of Flanders (where he was born on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1500, according to Roman style, and where he was edu- 
cated), after the death of King Philip his father, whom God have 
in his Glory! which happened in the year 1516. 

Did the writer mean that King Philip of Castile, father of 
Charles V., died in the year 1516? If so, he was wrong by 
exactly ten years, for Philip died in 1506. But probably he 
intended that Charles's departure from Flanders took place in 
1516—in which case he is only wrong by one year, because, as 
correctly stated in the work itself, it was on the 8th Septem- 
ter, 1517, that Charles embarked at Flushing, and for the first 
time left the Netherlands. Inaccuracy like this proves at all 
events that the writer of the title-page was incapable of com- 
posing a memoir so very precise in its facts as that which is 
now before us. ; 

It was while sailing up the Rhme in the summer of 1550, as 
we learn from a letter of his sec , William van Male, that 
Charles commenced a memoir of his own life and actions, 
which he commissioned or allowed Van Male to translate into 
Latin. At the same time it was not to be for the public eye. 
The admiring translator would have sent it abroad into the 
world in the most classic dress he could devise; but the Em- 
peror would not consent. “I have resolved,” says Van Male, 








not such as I could wish it, but God knows that I did not do it out 
of vanity; and if He has been offended at it, my offence must be 
attributed rather to ignorance than to malice. Similar things have 
otten provoked His anger: I should not like this to rouse His ire 
against me! In these circumstances, as in others, reasons will not 
be ye to Him. May He moderate His anger, and deliver me 
from the dilemma in which I see myself! 

I was on the poiat of throwing the whole into the fire; but as I 
hope, if God gives me life, to arrange this history in such guise 
that He shall not find Himself ill-served therein, and that it may 
not run the risk of being lost here, I send it to you that you may 
have it kept down there, and that it may not be opened until 

Inspruck, 1552. 





I rue Krxe. 


Thus it appears that the work was begun in 1550, and 
finished, at least as far as it ever was, in 1552. The date of 
this dedicatory epistle must have been within a very few weeks 
at the utmost, if not at the very time, of the Emperor's hasty 
flight from Inspruck, where he was so nearly taken prisoner 
by Maurice of Saxony, and in spite of the gout, the weather, 
and the darkness of the night, had to be carried in a litter over 
some of the roughest passes in the Alps. Van Male, in his 
letter of 1550, above referred to, says the Emperor intended to 
continue the work “in prasentem usque diem.” It actuall 
comes down to September, 1548. It may well be questioned, 
therefore, whether it was completed according to the original 
intention, or whether it was not hurriedly sent off into Spain, 
when even the last sentence of the letter to Philip prefixed to 
it was allowed to remain unfinished. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that in his retirement of St. 
Just, after he had laid down the Empire, Charles would have 
found leisure to complete what he had begun amid the trou- 
bles of Germany. There is no evidence that such was the 
case. But an entry in the inventory of books found at St. Just 
after Charles’s death may, perhaps, afford a slight presumption 
to that effect. Among other notices of the Emperor’s papers 
we read, “ A book of memoirs with a golden pen.” “ Did this 
book,” asks Baron de Lettenhove, “ contain the Commentaries ? 
Was that golden pen the Emperor's pen left forgotten between 
two unfinished pages?” Unfortunately, all that relates to the 
history of the work is little better than mere conjecture. We 
proceed to the work itself. 

We cannot say that we quite concur in Van Male’s opinion 
of it, when he commends its polish and elegance. We have 
certainly never read history in a form more heavy, dull, and 
matter of fact. To another part of the praise given by the 
admiring secretary, where he speaks of the fidelity and gravit 
of the work, we can much more readily agree. It is faithful, 
so far as we can see, to the minutest point, and grave as a 
Scotch Covenanter’s sermon. The first part, down to about 
the year 1542, is exceedingly bald, the events of a whole year 
being generally dismissed in a single page, sometimes in two 
or three lines. The latter part, which is more full, relates to 
Charles's struggle with the Smalcaldic league. And yet the 
period embraced in the first brief summary was full of greater 
and more interesting events than those of the Protestant war. 
The narrative advances only with the march of Charles’s 
soldiers or the movements of the Emperor himself. The Pope, 
or the King of France, is made prisoner with no more excite- 
ment than belonged to the most commonplace incident of the 
day. The fact is merely noted under the year of its occur- 
rence, as are also his Majesty’s first, second, third, and so on, 
up to his fourteenth attack of gout. 

Indeed Charles could only write about himself. Neyer was 
there such complete yet unconscious self-anatomy. With the 
name of Cesar, he never appears to have had the slightest 
doubt that he was possessed of every t quality that might 
become an Emperor. In war or —: in Germany, 
Spain, Italy, or Africa, did not Europe resound with the glo: 

of his actions? Who else should know the art of a 
kingdom it not the first monarch in Christendom? Who could 
conduct an army or a fleet to victory if not the conqueror ot 
Tunis? It was he surely, and he alone, who understood the 
true way of dealing with the Protestants, and trampling out 
those — dissensions that threatened the peace of the 
world. Had the Pope been equally wise and as much in ear- 
nest, there could not have been a doubt of the result. But 
then the misfortune was, that with all his greatness he some- 
how very seldom succeeded in doing exactly what he meant 
to do. While his enemies the Protestants were committing 
strategic blunders, which he never fails rm! to — out 
(Heaven had purposely suffered them to be blinded), it was his 
own fate, he is obliged to confess, sometimes to miss very 
great opportunities through the neglect of his officers, and 
sometimes to have his best plans frustrated by causes beyond 
all human control. 

Thus, when invading France in 1544, he comes near Cha- 
lons and finds the river Marne between himself and the 
enemy. There is a wooden bridge, and he might cross, but 
he most sagaciously considers that his army would have to re- 
form in an open plain, under continual fire, and then have a 
branch of the Marne still to cross before they could attack the 
enemy. Besides, there would be a hill to climb, and the 
enemy has a good number of Swiss. He therefore determines 
to make a Jong march, and get a-head of them. After twenty- 
four hours’ continual marching he has nearly reached Ay, 
where he is stopped by the swelling of the streams and the 
bad state of the roads; and it only remains for him to show, 
as he accordingly does, how he might have attacked the French 
if he had on that day in reaching Epernay. He con- 
tinues his advance, however, and captures Chateau-T’ 4 
But the difficulties he has already experienced have probably 
done much to incline him to the offers now made for peace on 
the part of France ; only he is bound not to make peace with- 
out the knowl: of a me. & at bay very mo- 
ment besiegi ulogne. io eens ly sen e op 
of Arras ra eny. offering, if Heary will penetrate further into 
France, that he will do the same, until the two armies join be- 
fore Paris; and he —— y Bishop, ne 08 not ac- 
cept the proposal, to deman n 
2 nth ee one thing at atime, and does not ieave 
till he has taken it ; then, seeing how little aid is to be gotfrom 
the Em , he allows him to do as he pleases. The Emperor 
takes fall edvantage of the —_ » and y con- 
cludes a separate peace \ 

Having thus thrown overboard his heretical ally, Charles 
from that time bent all his energies against the Protestants in 











“to adopt a new style, which partakes at the same time of Ti- 
tus Livius, of Cesar, of Seutonius, and of Tacitus; but the 
| Emperor is unjust towards us and our century when he wishes 
his work to remain secret, and protected by a hundred keys.” 

| The latter part of the work was at this time unwritten; 








his own dominions. He made a secret treaty against them 
with his brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans, by which 
| they both bound themselves, if the Pope would aid them with 
| his temporal and spiritual powers, to curb their chetinncy by 


y i . 2 | 
toil-worn palm. But when Bertrand was about to leave the | otherwise, we should think, there could not have been a doubt | force of arms. = saa was communicated under 


town, having sold all his fish, Ravel sidled half timidly up 
tohim. “Jean,” said he, “ upon my word, you are a shrewder 
person than [ thought, and—and—if you would like to come 
home with me and take some refreshinent—eh ? becaus@ you 
know, we're cousins, after all.” 

“You have been somewhat late in remembering by te 4 
cousin,” said Jean, with so of in his | 
and voice; and he went his way, leaving his rich relations 
blushing and stammering in 





about the propriety of keeping it cteictiy socest, However 
| little the Protestants were deceived by the Emperor's policy 
| of double dealing, it would have been simply suicidal to pub- 
| lish to the world the principles on which he had been acting, 
and probabl ater Ay his son Philip to act, if he could have 
secured to him the succession to the Empire. To Philip he 
dedicated the work in the following letter : 
This history is that which I com 


posed in French, when we were | 2! 
the public street. Nevertheless, | travelling on the Rhine, and which I finished at Augsburg. It is 


| of secrecy to the C Farnese, who came to the Emperor 
- Worms. He immediately carried it back to Rome, the 

Pope called a consistory to discuss it, and the matter got wind. 

| The secret being divalged so far as to put the Protestants upon 

| their guard, all parties, according 

| were released from their But Char! 

| so readily 


ed the nego’ 
|cion ; but it was quite evident that 
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be taken by surprise, At last, at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1546, 
the Protestant Commissioners having demanded of him an ex- 

Janation of the rumours of war that were then in circulation, 

e was obliged tacitly to own that he had been making pre- 
parations. “ His Majesty replied to them that he did not wish 
to go to wya., unless compelled to do so to uphold his autho- 
rity, which was daily attacked and attempted to be lowered 
and diminished. AS soon as they had received this reply, all 
the Protestants withdrew without even taking leave”. The 
Protestants then commenced the war with the capture of 
Fossen. The fortunes of that celebrated war during the next 
two years occupy the last four chapters of the book, and the 
narrative breaks off at the period after the battle of Mihlberg 
and surrender of Wittenberg, when Protestantism for the time 
appeared to be completely humbled. 


——— 


A SPORT NOT MUCH FOLLOWED. 


* * The technical terms used in otter-hunting are as fol- 
lows, viz. :—His hole or earth is called his couch or hold; his 
footprints, his seal or print; his excrement, spraints or swage ; 
the small bubbles of air which he emits to the surface while 
diving across the bottom of the water, his chain. When he 
rises to the surface to breathe, he is said to vent; when he 
leaves his hold, he is said to bolt; when he remains for some 
time to regain his wind, or elude his pursuers, under an over- 
hanging bush or bank, during the chase, he is said to hang; 
the scent left on his track over the land is called ne Gags 
when a sportsman follows his footprints, he is said to be track- 
ing him; when viewed, he is saluted with a “tally-ho,” the 
same as the fox; and, when killed, he is duly honoured by as 
lusty a “ whoo-whoop” as the lungs of the party, generally 
none of the weakest, can afford; at the same time he is ele- 
vated upon the top of a spear, in the centre of the baying and 
clamorous pack, and is then said to be poled. 

It is usual in otter-hunting to throw off the hounds at the 
earliest dawn of day, while the drag is yet hot, and the noc- 
turnal prowler may be catering for his breakfast in the streams. 
1 have seen a start made at midnight in the height of summer, 
when the game was quickly found, run to his hold, again 
bolted, and finally poled ; but this is not usual. By starting at 
three or four o'clock in the morning the find is almost certain 
to be preceded by a hot and animated drag, if there has been 
an otter on the water during the night; but I never on any oc- 
casion saw him actually come upon by the hounds while yet 
in the streams, and before he had returned to his hold, except 
in the case just above mentioned. Probably the noise and 
commotion made by the pack in the distance may give timely 
warning, and induce a s) y return to a place o Fe a be- 
fore they can overtake him. The above plan is certainly the 
best and safest where otters are scarce; but where they are 
plentiful, as in the Till, it was the custom of the worthy pro- 
prietor of the Wooler pack to delay throwing off until seven 
or eight in the morning, and trust alone to finding him in his 
couch, without depending much upon dragging him to it. 
And though the find might not be preceded by such an ani- 
mated run as in the former case, it was seldom that we were 
obliged to return without either a find ora kill, or without 
enough of sport to satisfy any disciple of Diana who is mode- 
Tate in his desires. 

It may not be amiss to warn the intending otter-hunter that, 
as he may expect, if he wishes to see anything of the sport, to 
undertake a ten or twelve miles’ run at topmost speed almost 
every time he goes out, his body ought to be clothed entirely in 
light, loosely-woven, easy-fitting, woollen garments. The 
jacket ought to be without skirts, like a groom’s long waist- 
coat, and can be of no better material than scarlet or 
flannel, made as loose or light as possible, and with no more 
pockets than are indispensable; as, if the wearer is a true 
sportsman, and worthy of being lied as a ber of the 
doughty fraternity of otter-hunters, he must not only regard a 
thirty miles’ tramp over rocks, swamps, and bogs, precipitous 
banks, and through tangled woods, at a pace of eight miles an 
hour, as a mere trifle, but at the same time he must be nearly 
as amphibious in habit, and as proof against influenza and 
rheumatism, as his game, and think no more of — for 
hours er in a pool up to the arm-pits than he would of 
tossin, wn a dram of Glenlivet. It will thus be seen that 
the lighter and less cumbrous the dress the better, and that the 
fewer pockets and other adjuncts the jacket contains the less 
water it will hold ; in fine, a scarlet Garibaldi shirt is as grace- 
ful and appropriate an upper ent as can be worn for the 
occasion, thanks to the illustrious hero for suggesting it. 

* * In the olden time it was customary for each individual 
attending the hunt to carry a spear, and use it on the first op- 
portunity that offered, so that when the unfortunate animal 
came up to vent, away flew a dozen or a score of spears at 
him, like a shower of hail, and lucky he was indeed if he es- 
caped them all; but that was simply otter-murdering, not 
otter-hunting, and bore the same relation to true sport as 
catching a fox in a steel trap does to running him down with 
a gallant pack of hounds. 

All being in readiness for the start, two or three couples of 
the steadiest old hounds are uncoupled and thrown off, with a 
whip ahead on either side of the river, whose duty it is to walk 
steadily on, fifty yards or so in advance of the huntsman, and 
prevent any of the hounds from getting ahead of him, while 
the remainder of the pack are retained in the couples to keep 
them fresh from the final tussle when the otter is bolted. The 
hounds cast off must then be made to thoroughly try every 
bush and root, or other likely lying place, along each bank of 
the river, as well as to cast over bends and corners of land in 
y mang of a drag, the dogs swimming backward and forward 

m bank to bank when required to do so. At the same 
time, all projecting stumps and large stones are closely ex- 
amined by the sportsmen for swage, on the comparative fresh- 
ness of which when found, the initiated can readily judge of 
the probable time when it was deposited, taking the moisture 
or dryness of the weather into account, while the sandbeds 
and mudbanks are carefully looked for seal ; and if either are 
discovered, the probable date of the otter’s visit may be inferred 
from their state of freshness or otherwise, after making due al- 
lowance for the kind of weather. 

Having hit off the drag (which some keen-nosed hounds 
will challenge even thirty-six hours after the otter has passed, 
if upon good ¢ scenting-ground), the sport commences. At first 
one of the hounds is observed to sniff intently at a certain spot, 
& tufft of grass, for instance; then he shakes his stern, or 
feathers as it is called in technical | when he pre- 
sently throws up his head toward the skies and peals out a 
succession of deep-toned melodious notes, apparently intended 
to be heard by the powers of the air, from the direction in 
which they are sent. Instantly his companions cluster to his 
side, minutely examine the spot, not with their eyes, but with 





their noses, as if to assure themselves of the truth of the re-|ing 


excitement now 


port, and if satisfied that all is right, join in the jovial 
chorus. ‘The eprending tothe gontiemsen in 
couples at the heels of the huntsman, they also rush impetu- 


ously forward, Ss one — ed ager some 
rhaps prostrate on their sides, dragged by their neighbours 
en with their notes the hubbub of general joy. A thril- 
ling peal of canine music, accompanied by the huntsman’s 
merry cheer, now bursts fromevery throat, loud and joyous 
enough to wake old Morpheus himself from his everlasting 
lethargy, and floating far o’er the stillness of the morning 
makes the rocks and woods far and near re-echo with the un- 
wonted din; while as yet the air has been unbroken by a 
sound or hum of life, save the scream of the startled heron as 
he wings his precipitate flight, or the crake of the landrail in 
the adjoining meadow. Then also the whole pack fly, tail on 
end, regardless of either whip or horn, riding and roaring like 
furious tigers, over the grassy haughs at a racing pace, till a 
sharp bend in the river, where the varmint has taken to water 
cuts short the noisy uproar, only to be renewed again at the 
next turn. 
Now is the time to try the pluck and bottom of the sports- 
men and followers of the , and many an enthusiastic but 
ill-trained devotee, slightly bordering on obesity from over-in- 
dulgence or want of exercise, will, after puffing, like an over- 
tasked locomotive, over two or three miles of country, relin- 
quish the hopeless attempt in despair, and sigh in vain for 
the days of twenty-five, and the s and endurance’ of 
the Seneca Indian. And those who intend to see anything of 
the sport must push on, at the rate of eight miles an hour, over 
all obstacles and difficulties which chance and unsophisticated 
nature may choose to accumulate in their path; regardless of 
broken shins, an occasional immersion over head and ears in 
a miry ditch, or numerous somersaults over projecting rocks 
and lurking branches, and be content to see the end of this 
burst | g in the dist , perhaps fifteen miles away. 
How 7 Johnny Raws attend the meet, radiant with smiles, 
and confident of a day of unmitigated pleasure and amuse- 
ment, totally ignorant of the heavy outlay, in the shape of 
— power, at which it must be purchased! How few are 
to be found at the end of six or eight miles, and how much 
more few are they who live to see the otter unkennelled, and 
the realities of the hunt commence! One has fairly run him- 
self out of wind, cracked his bellows and given up; another 
has peeled his shins against a hidden stump, and retired in 
disgust ; a third has sprained his ankle, and can proceed no 
farther for pain; while a fourth has his feet converted into a 
blistered and sodden mass of raw flesh, from the effects of 
thin boots and cotton socks; and so on with many others. 
Verily the company speedily becomes ——ar select, and 
epountatsinenal te the presence of upstart fireside sportsmen.4 
First one, then another, is glad to retire from the scene of ac- 
tion, panting and exhausted; and shortly only the tried and 
seasoned veterans, who have undergone a long and severe ap- 
prenticeship to pedestrian practice, remain to conclude the 
work of the day. 

As the pack proceeds the scent becomes hotter, and the 
music and dash of the hounds more spirited, if they are run- 
ning in the right direction ; until suddenly they are seen to 
r to a head on the bank by the margin of the 
river, and set up a most deafening uproar and hillabilloo ; 
some of them ing at the bank with the most persever- 
ing energy, others howling and tearing at great roots with 
their teeth, while the whole look more like a pack of infuri- 
ated demons than a few sane orderly dogs in pursuit of their 
legitimate game. Push onward now, huntsman, with all your 
speed, and make haste to place your sentries in their proper 
positions, for the pack has at length come up with its game 





such a shirramuir above his head before he accepts his notice 
to quit. Should all this unhallowed din, with the huntsman 


green | leaping frantically upon the hold above him in addition, not 


to induce him to make a speedy exit from such eee eects, 
a hole is now countermined in the bank if practicable by the 
combined efforts of the poles, dogs’ claws, and finger nailg of 
the sportsman, if a e is not to be had, by which to it 
the terriers, which, if plucky enough to tackle their game in 
earnest, will materially assist the efforts of their human asso- 
ciates, who are by this time making every conceivable kind of 
noise up to artificial earthquakes upon the surface to dislodge 
him. If the inmate happens to be a full-grown dog otter, he 
will generally bolt without much trouble, unless he is an ar- 
rant coward; but bitches and young dogs are often very diffi- 
cult to induce to leave their hold, and in many cases, in spite 
of all the efforts of both dogs and men combined, they will 
obstinately refuse to do so unless they are literally dug out or 
forced out by a good terrier ; and it isseldom that a terrier can 
follow those small gen into all the ramifications of their 
holds, while a bitch with young ones will seldom be induced 
to leave them by the most persevering assaults upon her hold. 
The sex and age of the otter may then be pretty shrewdly 
guessed at before he is seen, by the ease or difficulty wi 
which he is made to bolt. 

The first duty of the huntsman, on the hounds marking an 
otter, is to place his sentries, consisting of three sharp-eyed 
trustworthy sportsmen, one directly opposite the mouth of the 
hold, to give notice when he bolts, provided he can see him in 
the now thick and muddy water, which is not often the case ; 
another at the head of the first stream or shallow above; and 
the third, at the next stream below the hold, so as immedi- 
ately to give the “ tally-ho” should he pass either of them. 
These must be practised hands, as it is astonishing how easily 
an otter can pass close under the noses of half a dozen tyros 
over a stream not six inches deep, without being seen by one 
ofthem. They must also keep their eyes steadily on the/ 
stream, without removing them for an instant, as during that 
interval, however short, the otter might pass, and all the fa- 
tigues and sports of the day be sacri beyond redemption 
by a few seconds’ inattention. I have seen some fellows un- 
dertake this duty, who, trom the moment they were placed, 
kept gazing back at the motions of the hounds around the 
holt, instead of watching the water. Useful men, indeed! A 
sperm whale might have easily shot past them, and they 
would have known nothing whatever of the circumstance, 
provided he did not spout in their faces. Suppose now that 
the water all around the holt is opaque and muddy as earth 
and clay can make it, and that the otter has bol without 
the sentry at its mouth being able to see him, and a couple of 
the old hounds, which have been baying and tearing at the 
hold suddenly leave it, and commence swimming up, down, 
and across the water, in all directions, casting for a scent with 
their noses upon it, like a spaniel questing for a hare—this is 

uite — soSeemate ae ae that the bird has 

own without ig perceived, and quickly acting upon the 
hint, he bawls out, at the top of his voice. “Loot out all of 
you!” When, maybe, a moment after, a lusty “tally-ho!” is- 
sues from a gentleman opposite, who has observed the otter’s 
chain going down the deep water a little farther off. The en- 
tire pack then dash in to join the leaders, and catch- 
comparatively sulla loery-ap ensuss arly 00 great and 

vely a -up ensues nearly as an 

as deafening as fall the furies of the it 


and marked his couch, and he certainly will not long thole| near! 


tunate delinquent who had newly escaped from their sultry 
abode. 

After an interval of a few minutes, and while every eye is 
intently fixed upon the water in expectation of a vent, a dis- 
tant “ tally-ho” faintly ascends from the sentinel at the rapid 
below. The horn instantly awakes the echoes with its trum- 

t tongue, the sportsmen run, and, with half-frantic postion 
arte forward the pack, which come ing and splash- 
ing on in frenzied fury in the huntsman’s wake, and are thrown 
off into the river in hot pursuit at the spot where the varmint 
was last seen, while another sentry es on some hundred 
or two yards a head, and takes up his position on the next fa- 
vourable shallow as before. At this moment some one in the 
crowd of lookers-on (who by this time are swarming into the 
scene of action from all parts of the compass, like vultures 
flocking to a carcass, attracted no doubt by the music of the 
pack), with sharper organs of vision than the rest, observes a 
vent about thirty yards down the deep below, and salutes the 
enemy with a “ tally-ho!” at the same time that he fires a stone 
at the spot. Thither the whole pack swim, in full cry, fast as 
their legs can paddle them, when they next cross over to an 
over ing bank, nosing the water all the way, and full upon 
the scent; here the animal seems to have rested for a few 
minutes to take in a good store of wind, as the hillabilloo raised 
by the pack is something tremendous; again they re-cross to 
the opposite bank in hot pursuit, and Master Otter, finding no 
rest from his ruthless pursuers in this part of the river, slyly 
dashes down the river below—not, however, without being 
seen and duly reported by the vigilant sentinel—into a long, 
still, deep expanse of water, fringed on either side by willows 
and alders. Difficult ground indeed to accomplish a kill in 
(but in such kind of ground the Wooler pack were not seldom 
victorious), and enough to call into requisition all the best skill 
and experience of both huntsman hounds to successfully 
circumvent the artful dodges of the sly varmint. Here the 
rapid hurries the scent down along with the current, and the 
dogs for a few minutes are silent and at fault. “Hie! try for 
him, good dogs!” shouts the huntsman; “ ho! spot him out!” 
and each dog in the pack is presently as busy as a bee, thrust- 
ing his nose into every bush-root, crossing and re-crossing the 
river in every direction, in order to discover the whereabouts 
of their concealed game. “I doubt he has given us the slip,” 
exclaims one impatient gentleman. “Depend upon it he is a 
gone 'coon,” despairingly whispers another, with rather a hypo- 
chondriacal cast of countenance. “Have patience, gentlemen, 
and we'll see presently. Ho! try for him, good dogs!” confi- 
| dently exclaims the master of the pack in a single breath. 

At this juncture one of the best marking hounds challenges 
an overhanging bush of willow, under which the otter has 
been hanging all the time in order to elude his pursuers. The 
dog publishes the fact by a joyful peal—tae whole pack in- 
stantly make towards him, and away he goes fifty yards 
straig t down the pool, chaining all the way, with every dog 
in full cry close in his wake, their noses upon the water in 
order to keep to the scent, as a beagle noses the track ofa 
hare upon land. ‘The combined noise of men and dogs is now 
—what Dominie Sampson would call— igh he equa- 
nimity of the impatient gentleman is perfectly restored, if we 
can augur from the pleasant smile upon his countenance; 
while the melancholy aspect of his bilious companion seems 
to be enlivened b rays of hope. The otter now vents, 
having dived until he is fairly out of wind, and as he does so 
directly in the middle of Lyk water, the tip of his nose, 
projecting scarcely half an above the surface, is seen by 

iy the whole company, when half a dozen stones are in- 
stantly pitched at him, to drive him down again as quickly as 
possible, as the less he is allowed to vent and regain his wind 
the sooner he will be exhausted. He again dives, and chains 
down towards the stream below, which he attempts to pass, 
but the sentry on duty there being warned of his approach, 
plunges into the middle of the stream, and there awaits his 
arrival, and having been intrusted with the custody of a spear, 
stealthily resolves to fix it, and do a little sporting on his own 
account ; thus he stands with the spear ready poised, and bis 
eye keenly fixed on the water, when in a few seconds more he 
observes the long body of the otter gliding swiftly and smoothly 
as an eel towards his feet. When he judges him to be within 
the proper distance, he takes a deliberate aim, and makes a 
determined lunge fair at the middle of his body. But “the 
best-laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft aglee,” and it re- 
quires coolness and practice to strike a quickly-moving object 
with a spear, as well as to shoot a bird on the wing, as our sly 
triend very shortly discovered; for being no doubt a little 
flurried, as it was the first attempt he ~~ Pound made to spear 
an otter, he very cleverly and fortunately missed the animal, 
and flew flat on his face with a most tremendous splash into 
the deep water beyond, from which he emerged, shaking his 
ears like a half-drowned owl, only to meet with the derisive 
cheers of his companions, as well as with a firm determination 
never surreptitiously to spear otters in future. 

However contrary the result of the above enterprise to the 
previously-entertained expectations ef our friend, it had the 
desired etfect of preventing the otter from getting down below 
into worse water still, and he instantly turned tail and directed 
his course upwards. For a minute the dogs overshoot the 
scent and are at fault. “Hie back!” and “Try for him!” 
shout the huntsman; when “Tally-ho! he vents!” is heard 
from a looker-on a hundred yards upstream. The houndsare 
again upon him, and giving it out lustily ; he is observed to 
chain over to the willow on the opposite , to which they 
are directed ; and their e being above them, the scent 8 
strong on the water, and the uproar among the hounds pro 
claims the fact. He is quickly driven from this temporary re 
fuge, and again dashes headlong down the deep; becoming, 
however, a good deal blown from the little breathing time al- 
lowed, he vents more frequently and at shorter intervals, and 
when he does so protrudes nearly his whole head above the 
surface, and opens his mouth wide so as to inhale whole 
mouthfulls of air—a sure sign of distress. He now comes up 
to gasp at every thirty yards, which will shortly be reduced 
perhaps to ten, as his exhaustion increases. “Hold at him, 
my little darlings,” cheeringly cries the huntsman, “ the game 
will soon be up.” in he manages for a considerable time 
to elude both men and dogs; no trace of him can be discovered 
in any direction, and the visage of the bilious gentleman be 
gins to resume its usual dolorous expression, while wry con: 
ceivable spot where a rat could shelter itself is rigidly e* 
amined in vain. A bunch of long water-grass growing 0D § 
shoal towards the centre of the river at length attracts the st- 
tention of a knowing old codger, and to the infinite delight of 
all, after moet posting into it for a few moments with his 
tace shaded by his hand, in the military-salute fashion, he give 
a hearty ‘tally-ho !’ —eey points to the varmint stand- 
ing upright in the water, with hind feet touching the bot- 
tom, while the tip of his nose just breaks the surface beneath 
the leaf of a water lily. “By this crafty dodge, exclaims 
the last-named gentleman, with a sly twinkle of the left ey® 
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and female, were at once let loose at the heels of some unfor- 


male | “he has now quite recovered his wind, 
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all his enemies, both quadruped and biped, to chew the cud of 
bitter disappointment, and scuttle off with a whole skin. 

The excitable sportsman afore-mentioned now bursts forth 
into a voluble strain of most “ unparliamentary language”— 
heaping whole loads of sinister compliments of every complex- 
ion upon hounds, huntsman, and otter, without distinction ; 


while the countenance of the dyspeptic suddenly becomes | B 


nearly as long as the distance between Westminster-bridge and 
the 24th of July. This is occasioned by the wey’! at the bot- 
tom of the pool announcing that the otter had determinedly 
rushed past him into a much more difficult stretch of water 
below, where the chances of a triumphant consummation are 
materially lessened, or at all events the final event considera- 
bly prolonged. Here for a couple of hours more the same 
scene is enacted as in the 4. above ; but being tightly held 
at by the pack he eventually becomes blown and exhausted, 
when his dives gradually shorten to ten yards at a stretch, 
then to five, when he puts his whole head above the water, 
and literally gasps for breath with extended jaws. The re- 
lentless pack now close in around him; he is compelled to 
come up for breath almost in their midst, and the nearest dog 
grapples with him and seizes hold; the otter returns the com- 
pliment, and fixing his fangs in the cheek of the hound, down 
both go to the bottom together, locked in a struggle for life or 
death. There they remain for some time, until the huntsman, 
fearing for the safety of the hound, which is not unfrequently 
drowned by the otter in this manner, rushes in nearly up to 
the armpits, and — es his spear into the animal’s body, res- 
cuing the half-stifled dog. He then lays hold of the otter by 
the tail, being careful to avoid his tusks, and raises him to the 
surface, where the whole pack seize him; while two or three 
other sportsmen enter the water at this juncture, and, clasping 
their arms around each other’s waist, drag huntsman, otter, 
and hounds, all to the bank together. 

The lusty “ whoo-whoops!” and deafening din of both men 
and dogs now defies description, and compared with it the 
war-whoop of a whole tribe of inebriated savages is a mere 
trifle. After a whole hour's tearing and worrying by the pack, 
during which he contrives to leave many a painful reminis- 
cence of the power of his jaws behind, he is finally hoisted 
upon the end of the spear; then follow several rounds of 
“ whoo-whoop !” from the assembled sportsmen, accompanied 
by Sa baying of the hounds—and the whole is at 
an end. 

Sandwich-cases, and brandy-flasks are now opened, and 
their contents duly appreciated by the half-famished sports- 
men; while pipes of every grade of rank, from the aristocratic 
meerschaum to the plebeian cutty, together with the more effe- 
minate cigar, wind up the proceedings. 

I have described all this, as being the work of a short period 
and extending only over two or three stretches of water; but 
the fact is, that the otter is seldom killed, except by the merest 
chance, in less than from two to four hours’ hunting after he is 
bolted, and I have even known it extend to ht; while the 
water over which the contest is carried on will often exceed 
four or five miles. 
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A RAILWAY THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 


The successful completion of a Spanish railway across the 
Pyrenees, and the first which has actually passed over either 
of the two greatest of the mountainous ranges of Western Eu- 
rope, may perhaps be deemed of sufficient interest in several 
respects to deserve a passing notice. 

Various circumstances, also, in connection with the under- 
taking of which the first and most difficult portion has been 
thus happily accomplished are remarkable enough ; and they 
are indicative of the rapid though silent progress which Spain 
is making. 

On the 2ist of August, 1862, the first railway train, drawn by 
locomotive engines, crossed the chain of the Cantabrian a 
nees, over the northern division of the Tudela and Bilbao 
Railway, from the seaport of Bilbao to the town of Miranda on 
the Ebro. On the 22d the Minister of Public Works for Spain 
made his inspection from Miranda to Bilbao, returning on the 
28rd, the across the mountains being made by trains 
running also in both directions each day. The distance from 
Bilbao to Miranda is about 66 English miles, of which more 
than 49 miles are in ascending from the coast to the summit, 
which is 2,163 feet above the sea, being the lowest pass in the 
whole range of the Pyrenees. The northern slopes are almost 
invariably steep. Here the difficulties to be overcome are con- 
centrated. In the present case they have been surmounted by 
winding along the shoulders of the mountains, with heavy 
works of excavation, tunneling, and embankments, until the 
railway resembles a turnpike road more than such a line as is 
usually considered should be made to enable a locomotive en- 
= to travel over it with speed and safety, and dragging 

eavy loads. 


The average rate of ascent from the sea is 54 feet per mile ; 


the maximum is 76 feet. The predominant curvature has a ra- | b 


dius of 300 yards only, and the curves are constantly reversing. 
There are two points on the line at the entrance of the Concha, 
or Basin of Ordima (the ancient capital of the Province of 
Biscay), distant only 600 yards apart measured horizontally 
across the neck or gorge of the basin, which are distant fully 
eight and a half miles from each other in travelling along the 
line, and which differ 456 feet in level. A technical descri 

Un of the railway would be out of place here, and it would 
Occupy pages to paint in words the grandeur of the mountain 
Scenery, seen as it was seen, in full perfection, under the beau- 
tiful sunny sky which beamed over each day’s passage of the 
trains. The changes of view were almost as rapid as the mo- 
tion of the locomotive engine, owing to the tortuous character 
of the course, forced upon the engineer by the rugged yer 
traversed. The last glimpse of the northern landscape whi 

the passengers had was over the Gujuli waterfall, and down 
to a depth of 400 feet to the bottom of the ravine into which 
it fell; after which the carri rushed into the summit tun- 
nel to emerge into a wide meadow with a gently falling stream ; 
for the descent on the southern side is very ual, the ave- 
Tage rate from the summit to the Ebro being less than 24 feet 
toamile. The valley being wide the curves are also much 
easier. The most remarkable point in the descent is the pass 
or gorge of the Techas, through which flows the river Bazas 
at the village of Subijana-Morillos, where Wellington had his 
head-quarters a night before the battle of Vittoria, in the sum- 
mer of 1813. ) 
_ The time occupied by trains between Bilbao and Miranda 
is two hours and three quarters. To the powerful loco- 
motives of this railway, the sharp reversing curves and 
Steep gradients in ascending from the north to the summit 
‘appear to make no difference with trains of seven or eight 


On the occasion of the crossing of the mountains on the 22d 
of August, there was the usual —_ of authorities and offi- 
cials meeting the Minister of Public Works and the gentlemen 
of his party. The usual breakfast was set out, but there were 
no toasts and no speeches. Upon arriving in Bilbao a siaall 





steamer took the distinguished group down to the mouth of | 
the river (Nervion) where a good view was obtained of the 
deep Bay of Bilbao, where it is proposed to construct a break- 
water more than a mile in length, within which nearly 1,000 | 
acres of sheltered anchorage will be attainable—in fact, a satety 
harbour, so much required at the extremity of the Bay of 

iscay. 
The southern division of the Tudela and Bilbao Railway, 
(which is to be completed by the early part of the year 1863) | 
proceeds eastward from Miranda for nearly 90 miles, always | 
on the right or south bank of the Ebro, for strategic though 
not for engineering reasons. In its course are passed many 
places of historical celebrity or interest—Haro, Briones, Ceni- 
cero, Navarete, no, Calahorra, Alfaro, and various 
others. Between Alfaro and Tudela this railway joins the 
Pamplona and za line, now in cperation, and the line 
from Zaragoza to Barcelona was opened last year. 

The amount expended and to be expended on the 155 miles 
of the Tudela and Bilbao Railway is about £2,500,000 sterling. 
The 66 miles from Bilbao to Miranda (including 20 miles of 





the most difficult of railway works known, principally through 
the Pyrenees) have cost merely for construction more than 
£1,000,000; the 89 miles along the Ebro have been made for 
four-fifths of that sum. The rest of the money has been spent 
on stations, See management, &c. The total with 
all dy and capital account closed is £16,000 per English mile, 
and is within the capital of the company. The whole of this 
capital is Spanish money, mostly subscribed by Bilbao and its 
commercial connexions. Nota share is held out of Spain or 
the colonies of Spain. No bonds have been issued, nor any 
mortgages given. The credit of the oem | and of its direc- 
tors stood high enough to procure them all the financial aid 
they wanted ; and they were spared the necessity of having to 
issue their obligations at the ruinous discount common to other 
railway companies on the continent. There is a Government 
subvention equivalent to 30 per cent of the capital, but the pe- 
riod and conditions of payments are such as to keep back the 
instalments, and meantime the company have been thrown on 
other resources, which have not failed them in the hour of 
their need. 

It should be mentioned that this line joins the Northern 
Railway of Spain at Miranda on the Ebro, which railway is 
opened from Madrid to the southern slope of the Pyrenees, 
near Alzazua, about 25 miles N.E. of Vittoria, with the excep- 
tion of a sp, of 30 or 40 miles, including the Guadarama 
Mountains. By this route the Minister of Public Works (Mar- 
quis Armigo de Vega) returned from Bilbao to Madrid in 18 
hours, of which only 12 were by railway. When the above 
gap is closed, as it will be next year, the journey from Bilbao 
to Madrid will be performed in 14 hours. It will perhaps be 
some years longer before the Northern Railway of Spain will 
be completely connected with the French lines at the frontier ; 
but towards the end of next year (1863) there will only remain 
@ portion unfinished equal to four or five hours’ travelling by 
diligence across the Pyrenees, forming the only exception as 
to a through route by railway from Paris to Madrid; and, in- 
deed, the distance between these two capitals may then be tra- 
versed in 36 hours, notwithstanding the above drawback. 

In the Engineering Court at the International Exhibition 
there is to be seen a very fine and accurate model on a large 
scale of the Passage of the Tudela and Bilbao Railway across 
the Pyrenees. It has been pronounced by competent judges 
to be the most perfect eo and geological model yet 
exhibited. An inspection will give « better idea of the char- 
acter of the railway than any ne pe by words. The en- 
gineer-in-chief of railway, as well as of the proposed break- 
water, is Mr. Vignoles, F.RS. The contractor who executed 
the works through the Pyrenees, and from Bilbao to . 
is the celebrated Mr. Brassey. The iron for the railway, the 
engines, and the vehicles were made in England, as were also 
all the materials for the station except the mere shell of the 
building. The chairman of the company is Senor Don Pablo 
de Epalza, who may be considered as holding the highest rank 
as a Spanish merchant. The managing director is Senor Don 








Pablo de Epalza, who may be considered as holding the high- 
est rank as a Spanish merchant. The managing director is 
Senor Montesino, formerly Director-General of Public Works 
in Spain. He is a member ot the Cortes, and one of the Com- 
missioners for Spain at the International Exhibition, 

On the completion of the Tudela and Bilbao Railway, it 
will become the great channel through which the corn, wine, 
and oil of Castile, and the rich et oe provinces west of 
Burgos and Valladolid as far as Leon, will find their way for 
exportation at Bilbao.— Times, Sept. 2. 

commana 


THE DUST-HOLE. 


RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


Instances are common of criminals who shield themselves 

ing the i t; but England has achieved the rare 
infamy of breeding a people so cailous to crime, so fluent in 
cant, as to slander other nations with the guilt in which itself 
revels. Only the devil’s conscience could find in calumny an 
opiate against remorse for cruelty. But no such monstrous 
contradiction exists in human nature. It is the self opinion 
of the English which has grown so rank through ages of indul- 
gence as to stifle their faculty of judging where their own acts 
come up for sentence. 

We give in illustration of their fitness to rebuke us under 
this yt arden some extracts of a letter written from Shanghai, 
in June last, by an American resident of intelligence and 
authority : ‘ 

“ First, it is proclaimed in the Shanghai Daily Times that at 
such a date Brigadier-General Stavely, assisted by the mount- 
ed rangers and volunteer corps of Shanghai, will proceed to 
attack Sung-Kiangh, or some other rebel town. Well, the 





it protected only by a frail brick wall. Down they sit in front 
of it, and take a feed—that first essential of an 
bravery. After which they unlimber their heavy trong 

s, and pound away at the walls. The cannoneers have 
iced lemonade ad libitum, and coolies to hold umbrellas over 
them, and, as they are out of range of the jingalls of the be- 
sieged, they have a pretty tidy little time. ell, at last a 
clean hole is kn in the wall, when the dauntless Britons 
take a drink, and saunter up toward the breach. The rebels 
in the meantime, seeing them coming, very coolly f° out on 
the other side, locking the gates, however, on all the r 
country people and coolies. The heroic defenders of our 
hearths and homes, as the Shanghai 7imes calls them, having 
stormed the city at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, 
and being of course in hot blood, give way to murder and ra- 
pine, often cutting off to a man, even to a child, all they find 
in the city. At Nan Tsiang the captives were all collected in 
the large square after the sack of the city was over, down on 
their knees, ing and chinchinning for their tives, and these 


lant Britishers march forth ; arrive before the city, and find 


lishman’s 








erous- , magnanimous warriors, French and English, 
Clpuneted the wWhels, méeely because of the Inst town dey 








took the rebels made some resistance and shot a French ad- 
miral. At Kahding, some of the poor wretches, finding it im- 
possible to escape, turned and walked submissively toward 
the troops. They were received with volleys of musketry, 
—_ * were killed. These are facts of which I can bring 
proof.” 

Does God’s sun shine in China, one may ask. It shines 
surely in vengeance, since, as this letter adds, the French and 
English soldiers are dying off by cholera, like sheep, twenty 
or thirty a day from each regiment. But while it shines on 
these horrors in China, it is dark and silent enough at the 
other side of the world, in London. It is only the west 
wind the islanders listen to, with ears shut to the groans and 
prayers of their victims burdening the eastern gales. It is 
only the imaginary gnats of America they strain at, while 
gulping these prodigious camels in Asia. This blood is reek- 
ing yet—not three months shed—and it flows to-day with 
fresh atrocity. What are these hands, red with murder of the 
helpless, that dare lift themselves in pious reproof of us? 
What is this kery of a i , dead to such crimes, 
that dares ~~ to be pricked with the necessary evils of our 
great war? Do these butchers in the East expect to silence 
history by outcries against our pain in cutting out the cancer 
they planted in the West? A nation whose wickedness thus 
runs the circuit of the world and infects the ages, in the very 
flush of its imptdent inhumanity courts the scorn of posterity 
by forging its patent as champion of civilization ! 

But let us distribute the guilt fairly. The British soldier, 
though prone to brandy, does not willingly drink blood. He 
is more brutal than sanguinary. He is but the machine that 
colder minds set on slaying—the paid unthinking tool of this 
fiends’ work. The evil brain plots and the cruel hand strikes 
from a thousand leagues away. It is the chief city of the 
modern world and its chosen government that sends out these 
slaughtering missionaries to the heathen. It is the cabinet of 
the upper classes of the earth’s leading nation that preaches 
and pays for this gospel of hell, while inspiring the meaner 
murder of a kindred 'people’s reputation on the other conti- 
nent. Doubly deluded in hoping to hide its bolder crime un- 
der cover of a baser one, it will not escape the verdict of man- 
kind by cloaking ferocity that would shame a Fejee with hypo- 
crisy that Judas should live again to take a lesson from.— 
N. ¥. World, Sept. 17. 

It is to be regretted that a journal, which has recently shown 
so much courage and vigour, should publish such rhodomon- 
tade as the above. Its new-born reputation will be exceeding- 
ly short-lived, if it affect seriously to believe such evidence as 
it quotes, in this instance, thereupon lashing itself into a pa- 
roxysm of fury. This sort of style should be served up in 
occasional doses, for it moves men only to laughter. 
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GARIBALDI AND HIS TEMPTERS. 


The feeling with which all England heard of the defeat, the 
capture, and the wounds of Garibaldi was equally compounded 
of apprehension lest any one should triumph over the error 
and the fall of that noble fanatic, and of quick resentment 
against the wary and passionless meddler whose policy re- 
quires him to keep the seeds of discord still thickly sown 
among the test nation of modern Europe ;—the greatest 
because it alone combines with all the various vitality of mo- 
dern progress the stately conservatism of traditions as old as 
human history and the grandest which human history records. 
The first thought of almost every one was, “ It is just, bitterly 
just; yet let not the Philistines eg ;” the second was, 
“ And yet the main responsibility and principal shame of 
this fatal bloodshed are on France, and on those of the Em- 
peror’s instruments who call themselves Italian statesmen,” 
and the last and predominant thought was perhaps this: “ Will 
the Emperor make this great calamity an occasion for a 
solemn act of repentant justice by according voluntarily to 
the re-established throne what he refused to do at the threat of 
the revolution ?” And the more the mournful meaning and 
yet just glimmering hopefulness of the crisis enter into our 
minds, the more incessantly does the same cycle of thoughts 
recur. We cannot help dwelling on the faulty instinct of the 
popular hero, and analyzing his lapse of loyalty ; still less can 
we help reiterating aguinst Napoleon a verdict of guilty as the 
principal, and without palliating circumstances, of the con- 
spiracy of which Garibaldi is only guilty asa secondary, driven 
and stung into his course by the keen sense of insult heaped 
upon his country; and, finally, we cannot help estimating 
with almost trembling eagerness the chances of the only solu- 
tion which can yet heal the fresh wounds of bleeding ltaly 
and restore us to a mood of toleration towards that thron 
and sceptred Genius of sang froid who assumes to be the Li- 
berator of the peninsula. 

Garibaldi’s fault is, we think, grave; yet neither king nor 
minister can honestly condemn him without condemning 
themselves more deeply still—without ins in themselves a 
much larger measure of the true disloyalty which they impute 
to him. His error—perhaps we should say his offence—is a 
fruit of his long and sad experience. It lies in estimating far 
too lightly the evil of that revolutionary attitude of mind in 
which he has unhappily been constrained to live; in valuing 
far too low the sanctity of national order and constituted au- 
thority, however imperfect, where it is even capable of reform 
and revivification ; in bei y to emancipate him- 
self on the slightest disappointment from that yoke of patri- 
otic obedience which he nobly and voluntarily assumed. ‘I'hese 
are grave faults in a revolutionary chief, for no revolution can 
be justified or succeed which is not made in the very aame of 
insulted Society, violated Law, and Order, or which 
is not willing to make almost any personal or party sacrifice 
for the sake of restoring meaning and sacredness to the nation- 
al Government. Garibaldi should have seen that there was a 
far deeper danger in again resolving the gradually crystalliz- 
ing system into its elements, and | @ new interval 
of chaos, than in waiting for Rome and Venice,—though it 
should have been years of hope deferred,—till the 
Government could ex the resolve of a united le. Not 
to see this was the fortune of his revol! ucation 
or of that too glorious career which made him he could 
rule every tempest he might choose to raise: and the fault,— 
with all deference to our distinguished “A 
Freeman,”—was very grave. But neither his King nor 
Minister can claim to cast the first stone at him. If h 

ilty of the disloyalty, they are far more guilty, Itis 
King who has set the example of allowing motives by no 
means creditable or worthy to influence his choice of an ad- 
ministration, and who dismissed the proudest and noblest of 
Italian statesmen, when rapidly uniting all parties in a positive 
enthusiasm for his eminded devotion to the common 
cause—Baron Ricasoli, for reasotis which will not bear the 
light of day. Itis M. Rattazzi who, from motives, in- 
vited and Garibaldi to leave his Lire 
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ment and enter on the intrigues which, at the bidding of Na- 
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THE ALBION. 
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leon, he was suddenly obliged to check,—and so convinced 
the revolutiona lender athe good of Italy was subordi- 
nate in his mind to the mandates of Bonaparte. How is it 
ible, then, that while condemning Garibaldi, we can help 
regarding him as quite second in guilt to his own King and 
that King’s chosen Minister? onl 
Still less is it possible,—whatever share of the responsibility 
we may divide among the great Italians,—to avoid keeping | 
by far the larger share for him who raised, fostered, and 
partly fulfilled the hopes which he has long so cruelly mocked, 
—who, after winning for the Italians half of what he had pro- 
mised them, seemed to fear that he had already given them 
too much, and has occupied himself since in sedulously inter- 
ing obstacles to their hopes,—thwarting the revolution in 
aples, encouraging Francis by his help at Gaeta, steadily 
sustaining the party of reaction at Rome, and refusing all hope | 
of restoring to Italy the capital which can alone unite and con- | 
nect it with the past. Cold, crafty, and inexorable, the Em- | 
ror has exhausted every artifice to avoid withdrawing from 
ieee, and yet presses “strong” measures on the Italian Go- | 
vernment against a popular hero the dream of whose life has 
been to restore to Italy the centre and glory of Italian art, his- 





tory, and song. 
Finally, we cannot help lingering, with almost hopeless per- 
tinacity, over the one gleam of hope still left. If ever, for 
years to come, France can hope to make honourable restitu- | 
tion of her ill-gotten influence, to withdraw from Rome with 
éclat, and regain the full measure of Italian gratitude which 
flowed so freely in 1859, it is now. For the priests, nothing 
will change them ; and, if the Emperor waits for their permis- 
sion to evacuate Rome, he may wait till death or another 
coup d état terminates his rule. But now, when Italy is torn 
by bitter discords which are all of them loyal—some loyal to 
the actual throne, some to a patriotic idea—when the heart- 
burnings between the followers of the revolutionary patriot 
and the soldier-King are at their worst—when Garibaldi lies 
in prison for menacing the power of France, and the royal 
troops have shown that they respect and love the principle of 
order even more than they respect and love the deliverer of 
Italy, —when all Europe is witness to the fact that the autho- 
rity of the Italian throne is a reality, and far more than equal 
to protecting the poor old man who sits among the French 
bayonets, since it has defeated the idol of the people’s heart,— 
if now the Emperor persists that his troops must stay at Rome, 
it can mean only one of two things, either that he regrets the 
unity of Italy, covets its territory, and defies its people, or that 
he is absolutely the creature of his own priests. In either 
case, though he become an object of popular hatred, his Ro- 
man policy can no longer remain an inscrutable enigma. The 
cloak in which he has so long wrapt his motives, the plea that 
he could not withdraw till he was sure that a power adequate 
to its work would take his place, is snatched from him. No- 
thing short of the labours of Hercules would test the Italian 
wer like the successful defeat of Garibaldi,—that true Ita- 
ian Anteus, who seems to derive his power from the very 
soil he treads. To one who has accomplished that, the clean- 
sing of the Augean stables at Rome may safely be confided. 
But if France is still obdurate, Garibaldi’s grave though par- 
donable crime may yet work like a poison in the hot veins of 
the Italian le, and stimulate them to frenzy against a 
Power which lifts the cup of promise to their lips only to dash 
it suddenly and violently to the ground.—Spectator, Sept. 6. 
_— 


THE INTER-COLONIAL RAILWAY. 


We learn on_authority which we consider reliable that the 
Convention of Delegates at Quebec have agreed upon the pro- 
ject of an Inter-Colonial Railroad, the charges to be borne by 
the fea Provinces to be divided as follow: Canada, 
on ja, seven-twelfths, to apportion between them. We 
further learn that it is the intention to begin the work at the 
Nova Scotia end this fall, if possible. This agreement is of 
the ve test public interest. The proposed work is of 
national importance, and highly desirable, if within the means 
of the country.—Montreal Gazette, Sept. 13. 





* * If this be correct, it would fall to Canada to pay 
£50,000 a year ; the whole amount to be guaranteed by the yd 
perial Government being a capital sum that would represent 
£120,000 a year. The agreement appears to have been come 
to on the first day of the conference. The result, on being 

communicated to the Governor General and the two Lieuten-, 
ant Governors, is said to have been received with approbation. 

The extent of the binding effect of this agreement is to com- 
mit the three governments to its advocacy. The next step 
will be to obtain the consent of the Provincial Legislatures ; 
and until this is done, the matter must rest where it is. In 
the meantime, the Imperial Government will probably con- 
firm its offer of guarantee; but it also will have to obtain 
legislative assent to the part it proposes to perform. Had the 
Imperial assistance taken any other shape—had it been an 
annual grant instead of a guarantee—it is very doubtful whe- 
ther the House of Commons, in the present state of feeling, in 
England, on the colonial question, would have sanctioned the 
ministerial proposal. With the Provincial Legislatures, it is 
not likely there will be any difficulty. Two of them, if not all 
three, were already committed to a grant of £20,000 a year 
and a donation of public lands. And when this grant was 
made, the necessity of an Intercolonial railroad was not so 
strongly felt as at present. In our own Legislature, there will, 
we should think, be no serious opposition. 

* * The Legislatures of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have recently been urging the matter on the attention of the 
Colonial Secretary ; and it is not likely that they will hesitate 
to accept the proposal that will be submitted to them, at their 
next session. In Nova Scotia, both political parties favour an 
Union of the Provinces; and as a means of rendering it possi- 
bie they wili willingly assist in the construction of the rail- 
road. ‘New Brunswick has immense forests, which the road 
will make accessible for settlement ; and if the northern route 
should be selected, the line will run a very long distance 
through Canadian territory. 

* * In this iron link of connection between the Provinces, 
we fancy we see the first glimpse of a settlement of our own 
sectional @ifficulties. The railroad connection leading to a 
political union will enable us to get rid of the old questions of 
numerical representation and double majority. Under a union 
of the Provinces, Upper and Lower Canada would respective- 
ly control their own local affairs; and sectional difficulties 
and dangers, which now look so threatening, would be at an 
end. There are three classes of motives operating in favour 
of this railroad—commercial, military and political—and we 
are pretty safe in predicting that they will be found stron 
enough to overcome all opposition.—Zbronto Leader, Sept. 1 


* * The Government seem to be rusbi i i 
of the Intercolonial Railway, into errors as fatal pay timg 


; the maritime Provinces of New Bruaswick and | ~ 


to commence the construction of the road at once without 
taking the opinion of Parliament on the subject. We shall 
protest against this procedure with all the energy we can com- 
mand. It is true that some years ago, the House gave a de- 
gree of sanction to this railway project, but the circumstances 
have altogether changed since then, a larger amount of money 
than was then regarded as necessary is demanded, and Canada 
is much less able to contribute her quota. It is an extensive 
and important enterprise which the Government propose to 
undertake, involving an expenditure of several millions of dol- 
lars, and it should not be entered upon till the people’s repre- 
sentatives have had the fullest opportunities of examining not 
| the general plan, but also into the details. The Ministi 
will be guilty of a violation of the rights of Parliament if this 
opportunity is refused. 

* * We shall anxiously await further aim from 
the Government in regard to this matter. The public will 
learn with alarm that they even entertain the proposition of 
launching into a second Grand Trunk operation of even a 
less promising appearance than the last, and most assuredly 
they will never sanction anything of the kind ay ag with- 
out the fullest enquiry by Parliament.— Toronto G 


—__> —_—_ 


A Warter.oo Anecpore.—Sir H. Blane, professing to give 
“a correct version of the death of that fine soldier, General 
Ponsonby, at Waterloo,” gives an account which is in every 
particular but one erroneous. He has indeed jumbled toge- 
ther two persons of the same name (as Mr. Spencer Lyttleton 
has pointed out in the Times), and has attributed to —_ 
General the Hon. Wm. Ponsonby what happened to the Hon 
Col. Ponsonby, and to the Colonel what happened to the Ge- 
neral. Gen. Ponsonby did die; Col. Ponsonby survived Wa- 
terloo for many years. The facts are these. 

Col. Ponsonby, of the 12th Dragoons, was stretched wounded 
on the ground, and a Polish Lancer seeing some life in him, 
said, using a filthy expression, “——-, you are not yet dead,” 
and deliberately ran his lance into the disabled man’s body 
more than once. Some French riflemen then took possession 
of the ground where Ponsonby lay, and they made a heap of 
the bodies they found on the spot to serve as a sort of parapet 
from behind which they fired kneeling. Ponsonby had the luck 
of being placed at the top of the pile, and the rifleman who was 
using his body both as shield and rest, observing some signs of 
life in him, instead of acting as the savage, dastardly Lancer 
had done, gave him a drink of brandy out of his flask. As 
the day wore on, Ponsonby’s sufferings became so intolerable 
that he implored the friendly foe to put his rifle to his head 
and despatch him, but the gallant fellow said, “ No, cheer up, 
the day’s your own, we are in full retreat, farewell, I must be 
off.” e are afraid to say how many wounds Ponsonby had, 
we believe they were not under a dozen, and his survival was 
attributed to his remaining on the ground exposed to the cold 
(for cold it was though midsummer) for nearly forty-eight 
hours, which kept down fever that would otherwise have su- 
pervened. He recovered to tell the story we have repeated, 
and few finer-looking men could be seen than he was, after 
having been riddled and pierced with a dozen wounds. But 
mark what death was in store fora man who had survived 
what we have faintly described. Zritus ergo quis est? Heu 
gloria! The hero died of the merry-thought of a chicken. He 
was choked by a chicken bone at Marral Green on his road to 
Southampton, twenty-two years after his of all the 
horrors of the field of Waterloo.— London paper, . 6. 


prestige which this position gives him. A column elsewhere 
is devoted to this inexhaustible theme. 
Odds and Ends of a Dull Week. 

The Garibaldian affair has been a lucky hit for our British 
newspapers, so stagnant is political life, so little of moment be- 
ing done or said. It is true that, during the Parliamentary re- 
cess, small men and associated bodies of small men pluck up 
courage, and come forward to fill up the gap. But their ut- 
terance dies away, almost as soon as given forth. A London 





TY | Peace Society formally implores the American combatants to 


kiss and be friends. A Reform Association at Paisley ad- 
dresses Mr. Seward with condolence and good-wishes, giving 
that prompt penman another opportunity for reiteratirg 
his foolish remark, to the effect that if Europe thought and 
spoke after a certain particular fashion the civil war would 
speedily cease ; whereas if any one thing be generally ac- 


16.|knowledged by Mr. Seward’s countrymen, it is that its so - 


lution, like its origin, must be sought on the spot itself, 
and that the strife has long ago worked itself clear of any fan- 
tastic aid from foreign sympathy. Thus, too, the “ Sheffield 
Foreign Affairs Committee,” without waiting to hear from the 
Little Pedlington Foreign Affairs Committee, arraigns Lord 


Palmerston in print, proving to its own satisfaction that he is 


a terrible, hoary-headed traitor. Its reproof of John Arthur 
Roebuck, for his late indecent assault on the U. S., is more in 
point, seeing that this waspish and foul-mouthed individual 
represents their borough in Parliament. We might multiply 
the list; but it is the same every where. The waters of public 
life are so still, that the movements of tadpoles are perceptible. 
The real English questidn of the day is, how to find food 
for the starving operatives, and cotton for the stationary mills. 
To these two problems well may the greatest minds address 
themselves.—As to the distress, prevailing frightfully and ra- 
pidly increasing, Charity is at work, and relief is being organ- 
ized on a scale still more and more extended. It is to be re- 
gretted that, with some noble exceptions, the wealthy mill- 
owners have not so far been liberal in their contributions. 
Such at least is the charge made against them by certain 
self-constituted supervisors of every department of life-—The 
papers teem with reports as to the capabilities of this and that 
foreign country, or Imperial colony, to supersede the South- 
ern States of America in supplying cotton; but we look in 
vain for further tidings from the “respectable legal firm” 
whose client was described, last week, as the discoverer of a 
substitute which was to allay the wants of Lancashire. 


The Civil War; Fighting the Order of the Day. 
Our last summary noted the doubt wherein we were all in- 
volved, as to the actual design of the Confederate General in 
crossing the Potomac. Was it a raid for the purpose of secur- 
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Lendon papers to the 6th inst., and telegrams from Queens- 
town of one day’s later date, while bringing pretty full parti- 
culars of the Garibaldian misadventure, throw no light what- 
ever upon its issue as regards the hero personally, and scarcely 
a gleam upon the far more important question—how will the 
welfare of Italy be affected? We knew last week that Gari- 
baldi had been wounded, captured, and carried to Spe- 
zia. We now know that the conflict which sealed 
his fate took place at Aspramonte in Calabria; that 
he himself and one of his sons, and his small volun- 
teer force, fought desperately ; that the royal troops, greatly 
outnumbering his, did their duty with resolution, coolness, 
and address ; that his bayonet wounds, one on the foot, an- 
other on the knee, were not severe ; that he was treated with 
all possible consideration ; that he desired to be put on board 
any vessel bound to England; that on arrival at Spezia he 
was transferred to one of the land forts. We learn also that 
the Captaius of Victor Emmanuel’s war-steamers at Catania 
or thereabouts, being questioned as to their dereliction of duty 
in allowing Garibaldi’s passage across the Strait, have pleaded 
the refusal of their crews to act against him. Thus, at least, 
runs rumour. But when ope comes to enquire how or when 
this illustrious rebel is to be tried, and what are the chances of 
his conviction and punishment, the later mail makes us no wiser. 
The whole affair has, indeed, induced many fine articles from 
the pens of practiced journalists, the large majority agreeing 
in condemnation of the enterprise, and differing only in their 
estimate of its consequences. Not a few contend, with far 
more adroitness than success, that Louis Napoleon, having 
now had an opportunity of testing the regard of the Italians 
for order and regular government as opposed to revolutionary 
movements, must make haste to transfer to Italian hands the 
guardianship of the Head of the |Church, and must at once 
withdraw his legions from Rome. 

We ask, on the contrary, “on what compulsion must” he ? 
We think, on the contrary, that the withdrawal of the French 
garrison is not in any perceptible degree accelerated by 
these events; nor can we wonder that the French 
Emperor has quietly gone off to pass a month at Biar- 
ritz, with an immense load off his mind, simple people mean- 
time expecting him to fulfil his promises to Italy. It is true 
that the voice of indignation against him for his treachery 
herein (long ago denounced in these columns) is waxing louder 
and louder. What of that? Some stronger pressure is wanf® 
ing, ere the so-called arbiter of the destinies of Italy can be 





their predecessors. If the Gazette is correct, they are about 


induced to let go his hold upon her, and the vainly imagined 





ing supplies? Was it a political pulse-feeling of the Mary- 
landers? Was Washington the prize in view, or Baltimore, 
or Philadelphia? These questions may now remain unan- 
swered. The course of events during the past busy week has 
shown the Southerners fiercely combatting for their very ex- 
istence, their projects being in all human probability changed 
according to circumstances from hour to hour. General Me- 
Clellan’s advance in force from Washington to Frederick has 
been followed by a series of most sanguinary aad hard-fought 
battles, the end of which is not known at the moment ot 
writing. 

Early in the week it was generally believed that signal ad- 
vantages had been gained by the Union troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hagerstown. On Tuesday, this impression was 
strengthened, and then came into prominent use, among our 
journalists, that stale and much-abused heading: “ The Be- 
ginning of the End;” on Thursday, “ glorious victories” were 
heralded at every corner of the streets. Whole divisions of 
the enemy had surrendered ; some of their best Generals had 
been taken ; and the only speculation then was, whether be- 
fore night the whole Confederate army would be annihilated 
or captured. Yesterday, however, there was a somewhat rude 
awakening. It was made manifest that—although the 
Southerners had actually been in retreat towards the Potomac 
on Sunday, when their rear-guard was roughly handled by Gen. 
Burnside, U.S., they were largely re-inforced next day. On 
Tuesday therefore, under General Lee, they attacked the main 
Union army under General McClellan, at and in the neighbour- 
hood of Sharpsburg, and during that day and the next the tide 
of desperate battle is described as waving to and fro, the North- 
ern reporters claiming in the first instance stupendous victo- 
ries, then subsiding into some successes, and finally content- 
ing themselves with eulogising the valour with which every 
inch of ground was disputed in the difficult and mountainous 
region that has been unquestionably drenched with blood, and 
with the assertion that their men maintained their positicn 
Yet another great engagement, it seems, is to be fought on 
the soil of Maryland, unless indeed the Southerners should 
have quietly disappeared, as they did after the action at 
Shiloh, to be heard of again on the sacred soil of Virginia. 

What numbers respectively have fought these bloody fights, 
and of these how many have been slain and maimed and taken 
and are missing on either side—it would be mere guess work 
to set down. The former are estimated roughly at from 75,000 
to 150,000 each ; the latter at from 5,000 to 10,000. Time may 
show ; official records are silent. Itiscertain that large bodies 
of men have crossed the Potomac to reinforce General Lee, 
while Washington has been sending forward regiment after 
regiment to join McClellan, who has also been numerically 
strengthened by not a few of the Volunteers from Pennsylv2- 
nia. These last have “come out” multitudinously, in response 
to the call of Governor Curtin of that State, when its invasion 
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appeared to be imminent. The U. 8. have to mourn another 
heavy loss, in the person of General Reno, a very able officer, 
shot in the field on Sunday. General Hooker, among their 
foremost men, was also wounded on Wednesday, with 
others of his rank. General Garland,C.S., isnumbered among 
the dead. 

To set off against the various victories claimed by fhe North, 
must be mentioned one loss that is deeply felt here, inasmuch 
as the circumstances attending it have little in them that is 
consolatory. The important station of Harper's Ferry, with 
its garrison of 10,000 men surrendered to a vastly superior and 
surrounding C. 8. force, on Monday morning last, after several 
days’ cannonading, which however only resulted in a casu- 
alty list of about 350. The prisoners were well treated, and 
released on parole. Great blame is attached to Colonel Miles, 
in command, whose death by a shell will probably be 
taken in expiation. One episode of this affair is worth 
mention. On Sunday, the cavalry in the camp, number- 
ing 1600, made its escape over the mountains by paths 
unknown to or unguarded by the beleaguerers, through whom 
they did not “cut their way,” as the sensation-paragraph 
makers have it. They made themselves very useful neverthe- 
less, on the road to join McClellan, surprising and capturing 
a train of 100 C. 8S. ammunition waggons. 

There has been some fighting on the South side of the Poto- 
mac ; but the Southern force there is thought to be small.— 
Cincinnati is said t be no longer threatened.—From Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Tennessee there is no lack of reports; nor 
does the war seem to languish in those regions.—At Cumber- 
land Gap the U. 8S. General Morgan is thought to be 
in less want of provisions, having supplied himself by a bold 
and successful raid —At Munfordville, Ky., a disaster to the 
Union cause is announced. The garrison, composed of half- 
a-dozen Indiana regiments, has surrendered to an“overwhelm- 
ing force under General Bragg, C. 8.—On the other hand, the 
U.S. gun-boat Esser has bombarded Natchez and compelled 
the hoisting of the Stars and Stripes, besides silencing a C. 8. 
battery of 34 guns, at a point lower down the river.—That 
great gun of oratory and abuse, General Cassius M. Clay, has 
been finally ordered to New Orleans, whence we shall prob- 
ably hear of him—making speeches. 

In the face of terrific battles raging within fifty miles of 
Washington, there is an apparent pause in the politico-mili- 
tary warfare; nevertheless, the coming elections are earnestly 
debated here, under the impression, entertained by some in- 
telligent persons, that through certain processes not clear to 
the writer, their issue may tend towards peace. So be it !—In 
the language of the market reports, we quote Taxes and Draft 
as “ quiet.” 

We wish we could report any mitigation of the disease, that 

spreads through this country more frequently than the cholera, 
and is not half so easily cured. We mean the Anglophobia, 
an epidemic generally caught from too close contact with a 
pustule on the face of the London Times. It rages however 
yet, with more or less violence, breaking out particularly when 
any occurrence nationally unpleasant disagrees with writers 
or speakers. These worthies, venting their indignation, in 
abuse of a Government against which they have no cause of 
complaint, however they may be teased by individuals, are 
unconscious of the silly show they make of themselves. The 
waggoner, stuck in the mud and bellowing out for Jupiter's 
help, was not half so ridiculous. They should put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. But it seems to be the province of 
men now-a-days to rival each other in outpouring bitter words, 
whereof we are’ reminded by our neighbour, the WV. Y. Times, 
citing a late phrase of Carlyle’s, which we certainly should 
not quote ourselves, save under the shelter of such introduc- 
tion. Its caustic humour is worthy of the man. Speaking of 
the civ.l war and arguing against intervention, he is de- 
scribed as letting fall these words: “It is the dirtiest 
chimney that’s been afire this century, and the best 
way is to let it burn itself out!” Were we asked how it 
happens that America has so few friends just now among the 
cultivated and thinking minds of Europe, we should attribute it 
mainly to the habitual intolerance, not to say arrogance, with 
which her foreign policy is conducted and advocated. This 
is not the time or place for going into the question at large; 
but let any one think of the Ostend Manifesto under the last 
Administration, and then of Mr. Seward’s despatches to the 
American Ministers at all foreign courts—wondering, if he 
can, at the result that follows such a display. 

The latest telegrams of yesterday afternoon announced a 
renewal of the conflict at Sharpsburg ; and then, on the faith 
of an official despatch from General McClellan, a great victory, 
with the retreat of the Southerners across the Potomac, and 
cavalry following in hot pursuit. 


Merchants’ Exchange and News Room. 

Civil war has not killed out commercial enterprise, either 
nationally or individually. The public leaning in this direc- 
tion has been instanced at Chicago, where but recently was 
held the first meeting of the Convention appointed by Congress 
to carry out the project of a Railway across this continent. In 
& new establishment, bearing the title with which this notice 
is headed, will be recognised sufficient evidence that neither 
is private adventure smothered. Under the management of 
Mr. C. H. Brewer, formerly of Palmer’s Room, in Boston, a con- 
venient locality, where Merchants may congregate, has been 
made attractive and desirable by the liberal gathering and judi- 
cious display of all sorts of information, telegraphically and 
otherwise conveyed, pertaining to commerce, trade, and politics 
—not forgetting, at the present moment, war. What is done in 


the globe, Washington included, in keeping all manner of 
domestic and foreign newspapers on file, in recording arrivals 
and departures and casualties, in the display of useful statis- 
tics, in short, in providing perpetual food for hungry minds— 
we utterly lack room to tell. 

This new ’Change is accessibly situated in Pine Street just 
below William Street, where Nos. 50 and 52 have been thrown 
into one by the architect employed, Mr. H. Engelbert, who 
has skilfully planned the general arrangement and fittings, 
with reference to the great wants in such places—air, light, 
and space.—We heartily’ wish success to the institution, and 
advise readers to take a look at it, and then judge of its merits 
for themselves. They will be apt judges too, for it has been 
not inappropriately remarked that this city in one respect re- 
sembles that other one of olden time, in which “all the Athe- 
nians, and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 





“There She Blows!” 

Noting, the other day, in a Boston newspaper, a long com- 
munication thus headed, we inferred that it must embody a 
report of Mr. Train’s recent lecture on England and were dis- 
appointed—though for a moment only—to find that it only in- 
troduced a tale of a whaling voyage. Looking more closely 
however into two or three Boston journals, we did at last dis- 
cover, in small type and poked away in a corner, an epitome 
of the discourse in question. But it is not worth criticism ; it 
only tells the old story, told a hundred times by speakers of 
similar calibre, to audiences of similar taste—namely, that Eng- 
lishmen are irreligious, cowards, bankrupts, slaves, and so 
forth. There is faint amusement—and there would be more, 
had not stump orators before him done the thing to death—in 
some of Mr. Train’s announcements ; such as that “the elderson 
gets all the property,” that “ Members of Parliament obtain 
their places by money,” that “few of them are men of any 
ability,” that “the Warrior and Black Prince are dead failures.” 
As it is, we incline to doubt whether there will be occasion to 
apply Goldsmith’s words in “The Traveller.” We are not 
likely to see any such 


—— unfeeling Train 
Usurp the lard and dispossess the swain. 


Drama. 

In the tragedy of “Macbeth” the gorgeous imagination of 
Shakspeare is concentrated on that which is horrible, not only in 
the world of matter, but in the world of spirit. Hence the atmo- 
sphere of weirdness which envelops the whole work. From the 
very outset we yield to the vague influence of “ supernatural soli- 
citing ;”’ we are conscious of the spell of a nameless dread, all 
the more f b indefinite. That “angels walk the 
earth, unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,”’ is, tq, the 
pure in heart, as comfortable a belief now, as ever it could have 








beth in comparison with his wife, condemning his vacillation, and 
sneering at his weakness. Apparently, they would bave a matter- 
of-fact ruffian, rather than the poet soldier which Macbeth, in fact, 
is, snared by infernal toils and pushed onward through crimes and 
miseries to a remorse that is woful, a desperation that is grand, a 
death that is terrible. This idea ignores not only the humanity of 
his nature, but the power of those diabolical agents whose victim 
he becomes. At the outset he is a soldier, famous and without 
stain. He ish ble, ag , dignified ; having ambition, 
but not its “illness ;” aiming high, but acting “holily.” Fooled 
by fate, and spurred on by the demon in his wife, he strikes with 
the murderer’s dagger. From that moment his soul is the theatre 
of a terrible struggle, his life a spectacle of piteous misery. 
Thenceforward his vacillation is that of humanity trembling under 
an awful sense of guilt; his weakness, a vain struggle against 
infernal influence and the decrees of cruel destiny. Something 
of insanity mingles in his final moods. It is not a common 
ruffian drifting to the natural climax of a common-place gibbet. 
There is grandeur in the end of this great-souled murderer. 

Nor is he unfitly mated. The character of Lady Macbeth, less 
complex, less poetic, and in all less interesting than that of her 
husband, is yet finely matched and contrasted with it. It is no- 
ticeable that their union is one of perfect love. They are desolate 
on that eminence whereto crime has borne them ; but they are deso- 
late together. Their mutual tenderness is touchingly exemplified 
in some parts of the Third Act: every reader knows them. Be- 
yond their crimes, beyond their sorrows, beyond their dark sur- 
roundings, lies heaven, lit with stars—the heaven of youth- 
ful love. It is a mistake to omit this “touch of nature.” In 
Lady Macbeth, the chief element is a certain imperial quality. 
She is born to rule, and to rule grandly. Her ambition halts not 
at obstacles. Her superstition lends her strength. At times the 
demon rages in her soul. But she is not a fiend. Crime with her 
is @ paroxysm, not a habit; and Nature at last works her retri- 
bution in a distracted brain and a broken heart. 

Miss Bateman’s impersonation of this part is mainly felici- 
tous in this respect—that it preserves the womanly nature. It is 
not, on the one hand, a murderous shrew, nor, on the other hand. 
a loathsome fiend. It is an ambitious, guilty, royal, miserable 
woman, But her ideal is crude as yet, a her execution, at some 


ints, weak. In the opening scenes, sbe is forcible, but not intense. 
e admire, but we are not thrilled. In the banquet scene, she is 








stately, but not magnificent. There is a lack of the imperial 
quality. But her exit, with Macbeth, after the guests rp dis- 
missed, is d with liar tenderness and grace; and in 


the Fifth Act, she is impressive and affecting. As a whole, the 
impersonation is more correct and in better taste than those 

are we vayarne 2 | emp of the same part; tho’ I cannot conscien- 
tiously record it as an extraordinary piece of acting, except in so 
far as it varies from customary stage models, and evinces a more 
than usually sympathetic — on of the spiritual elements 
alike of the tragedy and the c ter. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Edwin Adams has distin- 
guished himself for talent and oy. in a powerful and affecting 
emai of the part of Macduff. The tragedy in question has 

played every night during the past week, at the Winter 
Garden. 


More lively themes invite a word of comment: the 
night of W: k’s, which has cleat 
on 





been in that Garden of Eden where Milton's Adam is repr ted 
as having entertained it. ‘Not so the sense of “‘sightless sub- 
stances” that “wait on nature’s mischief.’ At thought of the 
unseen demon, the heart quakes, the blood curdles. In Bulwer’s 
startling story of The House and the Brain, the invisible presence of 
a malignant spirit, though baffled by the enforced will of the 
watcher, is so horribly potent over mere physical life, that it kills 
a fierce dog by the agony of terror: a kindred though not exact 
illustration of that mysterious power, that impalpable yet thril- 
ling agency of the fiend, which enwraps the tragedy of “ Macbeth.” 
We tremble at the subtle relationship of infernal motives to the bad 
deeds of humanity, and shudder beneath a cold breath from the 
dark realms of evil. The poetry of this play is the poetry of hor- 
ror—nowhere so well exemplified in all literature, not even in the 
Faust of Goethe. 

Such is the inner character of the play, expressed in modes 
most ingenious and effective, attesting at every point that sovereign 
art which is only satisfied with perfection. Each material adjunct 
obeys the weird spell and suits with the evil spirit. The blasted 
heath, the wild and withered hags, prophetic with the prescience 
of hell, night and tempest, “lamentings heard in the air,” birds 
of ill omen, midnight caverns, the orgies of witchcraft—all are in 
perfect keeping with the dark mood of this tremendous concep- 
tion. Weare not frighted with the mere catastrophe of crime. 


murder invested with supernatural surroundings, and lifted out of 
the plane of commonplace atrocity. In many scenes, the feeling 
is like that in the most mystical of Raphael's Hours, or that of the 
studies in Gustave Doré’s “‘ Dante.” Altogether this drama con- 
jures up a world of dark ideals, rendered only more awful by 
strong shocks of contrast with the nealities of earth. 

These general observations are not submitted as in any way 
novel. To the careful student of Shakspeare, the subtleties of this 
tragedy are at once familiar and delightful. But it is to be consi- 
dered that the majority of actors are not careful students of Shaks- 
peare; and hence that the defects of nearly all theatrical represen. 
tations of his plays lie in an utter ignorance of their interior 
meaning, and a quent predomi of the matter-of-fact. 
That the persons presented in ‘“‘ Macbeth” shall, under the con- 
ditions set forth, be in complete harmony with the mood of the 
conception, is a manifest necessity of art; and so in fact they 
are. Yet neither in the accepted method of its representation, 
which makes every sacrifice to mechanical effect, nor in the cus- 
tomary style of personating its characters, which aspires merely to 
force, and largely relies upon stains of blood, is any justice ren- 
dered to the spiritual qualities of this magnificent work. As com- 
monly played, it becomes a mere show-piece for rags and scenery, 
thunder and blue fire. A commonplace shrew and a commonplace 
assassin wrangle and rant together; and the whole results in an 
appeal to physical sensibilities only, which, it must be admitted, 
are more keenly alive to a gashed head and a bloody throat, than 
to the finest strokes of art or the noblest emotions of poetry. 

The central figure in this tragedy is that of Macbeth himself— 
as delineated by Shakspeare, full of great qualities and fruitful of 
surpassing pathos ; as delineated by most actors, and among others 
by Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., at the Winter Garden, “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” It is difficult to comprehend the 








the way of posting up the “very latest” from all quarters of 





views of those writers who, in time past, have undervalued Mac- 





, and the opening n 
Laura Keene’s, which is to come. The former was celebrated 
Thursday ; and there was a “‘ Love Chase” to the theatre, as well 
as on the stage—for the honse was crowded. It scarcely need be 
added that old favourites were warmly welcomed, and that 


casion was every way brilliant. I doubt not the scene will be 
ganally joyous when, on Monday evening we meet— Old 
eads and Young Hearts’’—at ; Keene’s. 


at it is ti 

stop: and these pleasant topics, as also that of Mr. Fooveatc on. 
gagement at Niblo’s, must be deferred till another week shall bring 
round another opportunity to do them justice. MERCUTIO. 


——___— 


PAusic. 


Irving Hall—d ted with hand effect, and retaining - 
those admirable acoustic qualities in which it is unrivalled—wag 
re-opened on Thursday evening by Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
And certainly the fresh and good selection of vocal and orchestral 
music, that he offered to the public at half the usual concert price, 
ought to have drawn era er and more - 
dience. There was for inbeames Meserbeer’s ane Cee for 
his brother's Tragedy of “ Struensee,” en, overture and 
entr’ actes, played only for the second time in th country ; while 
for absolute novelties, there were Auber’s Inauguration 
composed for the great London Exhibition of this year, and a 
Hi eed by Emanuel Bach. Add to this Madame D’Angri’s voice, 
r. Mason’s piano, the aid of the well-trained Teutonic Choral Soci- 
ety, and of a well-selected and numerous orchestra—really we must 
repeat our surprise that the welcome given to all these attractions 
was not upon a vaster scale. We hope Mr. Theodore Thomas will 
not be discouraged. The performance was worthy of the pro- 





The bloody dagger is not the tragedy. There is murder here, but | 8™?™ 


me. 

In this same admirable locality, Mr. Gottschalk is to commence 
a series of concerts, on the 2nd of next month. They will be con- 
tinued until the end of November. 

On Monday next, at the Academy of Music, comes off a début of 
strange, one might almost say by wen interest. That fine 
and much-esteemed singer, Carlotta Patti, is to make her first ap- 
P on the stage, whence she has heretofore been 
excluded by chronic and painful lameness. An Italian surgeon 
having ingeniously remedied the ill, the Signorina now comes for- 
ward under Mr. Nixon's management. Amina in “ Sonnambula” 
aie Sara may it provea goodomen! As that fair and 
ill-treated maiden comes forth in the end triumphantly from under 
a cloud, so may this one of New York's favourite song-birds be 
set free from the tie that has bound her, and warble all the more 
deliciously that she is no longer chained to one spet!. 


Facts and HFancies. 


Birmingham has set a example, in establishing a 
Royal Ga- 





local “ Emigration a The 
nadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, has determined to give an 








to or Kingdom ~ on — —7 an united 
vian Kingdom, ouse The 
notorious Appleton Ockeatths, convicted in 


Sanders, but Daniel Bick): 
Queen’s health at a Fourth of July celebration, in London, a 


few ago.———Three were killed and about four 
h wounded, more or less severely, by a railroad disaster 
on the 27th ult., on the line between and London. 
While a train of e was standing at Market Har- 
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in five minutes of each other. Strict investigations have 
been commenced.—————-Mr. John W. Farmer of this city, 
whose practical philanthropy has made him greatly { 
roposes to erect a building for the accommodation of the 
a poor, who can forage around during the day, but 
have no shelter at night but the station-house. He has not 
the money for this purpose, but he gives a lot of land in 
Broome sireet, 60 feet by 25 feet, and desires to borrow $20,000 
on good security for twenty years, to pay for the building. 
Puyche, « comedy, chiefly remarkable as being the joint 
production of Moli@re and Corneille, to whom may also be 
added, as collaborateurs, Lulli, the composer, and Quinault, the 
port, has lately been revived at the Theatre Frapgais, P 
t is 





aris. 
nearly a century since the work was performed. 
Notwithstanding the extremely adverse commercial 
influences which cripple trade in the United States, returns 
show that between the 1st of January and the 23rd of June 
last, no less than 4,284,185 gallons of mineral oil were 
shipped to Europe from New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore. Uhland, the last of the great German poets, 
has of late been seriously ill. His very advanced age renders 
illness alarming. Perhaps no German poet, after Goethe and 
Schiller, is so well known to English readers.—————The 
British Archeological Institute will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in the ancient city of Rochester. The uis of Camden, 
K.G., has accepted the presidency, and the local societies have 
promised active co-operation. The tobacco crop of 
Algiers, for the year 1862, is estimated at 5,747,000 kilo- 
penne. The cultivation of the tobacco plant has increased 
argely in that country within the last eighteen years———— 
A t has been found in the bed of a cove on the Sus- 
quehannah river, bearing marks of great antiquity. It is of 
oak, about 40 feet long and 3 deep, and is supposed to have 
been one of Gen. Sullivan's transport boats, used in the time 
of the revolution of 1776. A bank of earth had formed over 
it, upon which large trees were growing. Professor 
Bache says that “ sea-sickness is a disease of the brain, not of 
the stomach, arising from the fact that the mind is not able 
to understand the various motions of a boat as rapidly as the 
senses feel them; and that as soon as the mind is educated up 
to a point that enables it to conceive the idea of each motion 
as soon as it is felt, seasickness ceases. The Professor might 
establish a fi school, wherein to teach this doctrine, 
beginning off Point Judith in an Easterly storm. 
————Florence Nightingale, who has during the 
summer been hard at work upon plans for the future 
training hospital for nurses, has been bar go to cease her 
labours for the present, in consequence of ill health__———— 
Punch declares that Mr. Cowper would make a good Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, because he would always be able 
to make both ends meet. How so? Because he never 
opens his mouth without putting his foot in it—————— 
It is announced that a clever Yankee has invented an india- 
rubber omnibus, in which, although it may be packed full, 
there will always be extra room for a few more that may come. 
‘The unlucky M. Mirés has been tried by the Correc- 
tional Tribunal of , and condemned to a month’s impri- 
sonment and 25fr. fine, for having distributed his pamphlet, 
entitled “ Lettre 4 M. Dupin,” without first obtaining the au- 
thorization required by law on “ Ee ane 
Napoleon, who was lately visiting his estates near Geneva, 
hoisted the French tricolour on the lake. The excitement was 
so great that in his absence the people fired on the standard of 
France. The Prince sent a complaint to Paris, and rumour 
adds that he was censured———-—The condition of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt is reported to be dangerous—————-The Em- 
peror Alexander has ordered to be restored to the city of War- 
saw all the volumes of the library, confiscated after the Polish 
Rovolution of 1831, and to St. Petersburg. This 
comprises 17,000 volumes. Victor Hugo, with his 
, is making a tour up the Rhine. preg to 

the U. 8. census of 1860, there were at that time about ,000 
more males than females in the United States, a fact unprece- 
dented in the census of any other civilized nation, but very 
convenient in these warlike times. Galignani states that 
a favourable change has taken place in M. Horace Vernet’s 
health. The journey of high honour lies not in smooth 
ways. The iron schooner yacht Chance, Capt. Cedar, 
from Cowes, has just made the run out from England to Port 
Jackson, N.8.W. She met with very bad weather, and wasat 
one period in danger of foundering in a heavy sea—————— 
A monument is about to be erected to Beethoven, between 
Heiligenstadt and Mussdorf, near Vienna, where the composer 
used to sit under an old tree, and where he is known to have 
com) many of, his works. A little boy, 12 years 
old, committed suicide in Randolph, Massachusetts, not long 
since, becanse he was not permitted to go to the war as an 
officer’s servan he Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, has contributed £1,000 towards the relief of the distress 
in Cheshire and Lancashire. The sum of £3000, for the same 
urpose, has also been received from Melbourne-———— 
wo establishments in Austria employ six thousand work- 
people in the manufacture of lucifer matches. The annual 
production is forty-four million matches. e of these 
concerns is in Vienna and the other in Bohemia.————The 
Louisville Journal is wise and courteous, after its kind, in the 





























not be called to the field of glory: “ Deuteronomy, 24th chap - 
ter, 5th verse: ‘ When a man hath taken a new wife, he shall 
not go out to war, neither shall he be charged with any busi- 
ness; but he shall be free at home one year, and shall cheer 
up his wife which he has taken.’” —Alluding to the re- 
cent accident to the “ Female Blondin,” in London, Mr. Punch 
observes that “ the speculators for the fall realized their expec- 
tations!" How long, under the guise of “ amusement,” shall 
this trifling with human life be permitted—cruel in itself, and 
debasing in its consequences ? A person claiming to 
have “an invention which must yield several hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year,” advertises in a London paper that he is 
*“ £3 short of the sum required to pay for provisionally pro- 
tecting it, and will grant a share in the patent to any one ad- 
vancing him such a trifle..————_The Government of Spain 
seems to be apprehensive of some conspiracy or revolt. A 
proclamation has been put forth which speaks vaguely of 
plots already provided against ; several arrests have been made, 
and bomb-shells, thrown by some hand unknown, explode at 
night in the streets of Madrid. A constitution is to be granted 
to the Spanish West Indies ; Cuba and Porto Rico are to send 
deputies to the Cortes of Spain. Rao Sahib, cousin of 
Nana Sahib, has been sentenced at Cawnpore to be hung, 
for assisting in the murder of the English in 1857. Nana 
Sahib has not been found, as was supposed; but the general 
omen is that he died in concealment two years ago. 
ajor Coopesg and Mr. Broughton, two persons in her Ma- 
J service in New Zealand, have been cashiered, with the 
e of Newcastle's approval, for demoralizing the natives 

by the seduction of a young girl. 














‘THE QUEEN anp Court.—Her Majesty, with the Princesses 
Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and the Princes Arthur and Leo- 

ld, left Windsor Castle on Monday, for Woolwich, embark- 
ng on the Fairy for Greenhithe, whence the Queen and 
Royal family proceeded in the Victoria and Albert for Ant- 
werp, en route to Germany. Her Majesty reached Laeken on 
Tuesday evening. Earl Russell accompanied her Majesty. 
On Wednesday the Queen remained at Laeken with the King 
of the Belgians. Her ae, with the Royal family, left for 
Germany on Thursday. e Queen, during her stay at Wind- 
sor, visited the tomb of the late Duchess of Kent, and the mau- 
soleum now in progress for the reception of the remains of the 
late Prince Consort. Her Majesty, with the Princess Helena, 
also visited the Chapel Royal of St. George on Saturday even- 
ing, and placed wreaths of evergreens on the marble slab 
which covers the temporary grave of the late Prince Consort. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Windsor Castle from Scot- 
land on Monday, and will embark at Woolwich to-day in the 
Osborne to join her esty on the Continent. Prince Alfred is 
also on his way to Coburg to meet the Queen. His Royal 
Highness will arrive at Berlin on the 13th inst., to officiate as 
gostather to the newly-born son of his sister, the Crown 


cess of —London paper, Sept. 





Obituary. 

Byron’s Granpson.—Noel Byron, Viscount Ockham and 
Baron Wentworth, the eldest son of “ Ada” and grandson of 
“the Poet,” died at Wimbledon on the 1st inst. of the bursting 
of a blooc vessel, in his 27th year. His only brother, the Hon. 
Ralph Gordon King, who is in his 23rd year, succeeds to the 
barony of Wentworth, and is now heir apparent to the earl- 
dom of Lovelace. _ 

Lrevt.-GenL. Srr R. Donertry.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Doher- 
ty, colonel of the 11th Foot, died in London on the 2nd inst., 

77. He entered the army in 1803, and saw much service 
in the West Indies and the coast of Africa, both in his military 
capacity and as a colonial governor. He returned a few years 
since from the Jamaica cemmand. 


Mr. M. H. Pertey.—The death of this esteemed gentle- 
man, reported in the Albion a fortnight since, took place on 
the 17th ujf., at Forteau on the Coast of Labrador. He died 
on beard H. M. 8. Desperate, detailed to carry out.the surveys 
and services required by the late Fishery Commissioner. 
Perley had been suffering from an attack of gastric fever, but 
had apparently recovered. His remains were interred in the 
Episcopal —s ground at Forteau, being attended to the 

ve by the Captain, officers, and crew of the 

he Halifax Journal makes the following remarks upon the 
late Mr. Perley, which we cordially endorse :—“ Perhaps no 
man had a better knowledge of the natural resources and ca- 
pacities of New Brunswick than Mr. Perley. His reports upon 
the fisheries evince an intimate and practical acquaintance 
with the various branches of the subjects upon which he treats, 
and a | amount of valuable information has been thus col- 
lected which cannot be obtained in any other work.” 


In Berkele 


uare, London, Sir John James Smith, Bart., of 


Sydling and The Down House, Dorset, 62.—In London, Lient. 
. Murray Swinton, R.M.—At Torquay, James Forbes, Esq., M.D., 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Santiago de Cuba. —At Tudor House. Rich- 


mond, Surrey, Col Stopford.—At A, W. H. Hi 


ni * 
Surg. H.M.’s 35th Regt.—At York, W. Hargrove, Esq., or 50 years 


vn * : the senior proprietor of the York Herald news: r.—At Hydera- 
following paragraph: “ The Benicia Boy is doing a big spar- | 04 “Colonel Davidson, the British Political President.—At Port 
ring ess in England. We wish he would throw away | Hope, C.W., suddenty, on the 25th ult., Lieut. Benjamin Hayter, 
his gloves and knock down every Englishman he meets. —— R.N.—At Sydenham, Andrew Johnston, ., of Holton Hall, 
not send him to Dixie? He could do a more profitable - | Halesworth, Suffolk, formerly of Kenny Hill, Fifeshire, and late 
ness there. Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis has purchased the | M.P. for the St. Andrews Burghs,—In Edinburgh, Lieut. Dum- 
Kni Magazine, and will assume editorial charge of | breck, a survivor of 





the same, next month. The Richmond Zraminer says 
of Northern Virginia, that at the end of eighteen months it 
has been reduced to a condition nearly resembling that of 
Middle Germany, after the thirty years’ war. Kossuth 
is said to be dying of consumption —————Dr. Wanner has 
communicated to French Academy an abstract of experi- 
ments tending to prove that atmospheric pressure is indispen- 
sable to the circulation of the blood. —What word is 
that, in the + y" lan , of which the first two letters 
signify a man, the first three a woman, the first four a great 
man, and the whole a woman? A home for or- 
Phan Coolie children been established in Trinidad, and 
about 60 Coolie orphans are now being maintained and edu- 
cated there. Two sisters fought a duel at Naples, a few 
weeks ago, from motives of jealousy. The combat took place 
with knives, and one of the sisters was killed on the spot, 
while the other, who still survives, received as many as eight- 
teen wounds. A proposa is abroad for the restoration 
of the parish church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, as a memorial 
to the poet Milton, who, with Speed, Foxe, and other celebri- 
ties, lies buried in its vault. This building esca the 
fire of London in 1005, an is, withthe exception of Bar- 
tholomew the Great, Smithfield, the 

the cit, London. The streets of Edinburgh 
are to be in such a filthy condition, as to breed disease 


the population of the city. A contem: calls 
to a Biblical reason why newly married men should 























bin | em St. Andrews, C.W., Simon 
Fraser, Esq., the discover Fraser’s River, and “ one of the few 
survivors of the five old Nor’ Westers.” 


Appointwents. 


The Rev. H. Newland, D.D., Dean of Ferns, to the Bishopric of 
Kilmore, vacant by the wg of Dr. Beresford to the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh.—F. W. Mitchell, Esq., to be Postmaster- 
G i, and J. Simp .» to be Assist. Post-Mr.-Gen. for the 
colony of Hong-Kong.—Mr. G. A. Paterson, M.D., and Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, to be Dep. Commrs. of Lunacy in Scotland. 


Arny. 

Two Hcnxprep SHots PER Mrnvute.—Arrangements are 
now in progress in Cincinnat? for the manufacture of a newly 
invented revolving gun, which will discharge from one hun- 
dred and ninety to two hundred shots minute.—The con- 
struction is exceedingly simple. Six rifle barrels, of the size 
and calibre of the Springfield or Enfield regulation rifle, are 
placed in a circular frame of solid iron, in which are also 

laced the locks and spring which prod: 

he aoe idge of 58-100 calibre is loaded into a cast 
steel chamber some three inches | and capped. These 
chambers, to the number of fifty, are p! in a ho; , from 
whence they fall, one by one, into cavities p for them 











at the rear of the barrel in the same iron frame. A rotary 





motion is imparted by a crank, attached to mitred gearing 


; | Gent Cad F 





fixed in the breech, and the fifty charges are discharged in 
sixteen seconds, or at the rate of one hundred and ninety to 
two hundred per minute. Several hundred chambers are at- 
tached to each gun, and as the attendants can load them as 
fast as they are fired, thousands of shots can be made without 
any necessity of intermission. The recoil is entirely overcome, 
the point of the barrel does not fly up, and each shot is effec- 
tive at more than ordinary Enfield rifle range.—Comml. Ad. 


New Mrurrary Kyicnts at Wrxpsor.—Lieut.-Col. Park 
Percy Nevill, late one of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and Lt. Col. A. Gardiner Sedley, late of the 8rd West 
India Regt., have been — Military Knights of Windsor. 
—Col. Nevill entered the Army in 1810, and was present at 
the defence of Cadiz, occupation of the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and various minor actions when in pursuit of Massena, baitle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, siege of Ciudad rigo, siege and storm 
of Badajoz, in which he was severely wounded in the head 
and leg when leading the ladder party in the escalade of the 
St. Vincent Bastion. He was also at the battle of Salamanca, 
capture of Madrid, and siege of Burgos, at which latter he was 
again severely wounded through the left shoulder in the storm 
of the first line of the castle, October 4, 1812. He was also at 
the bombardment of Antwerp, assault on Bergen-op-Zoom, 
battle of Waterloo, and capture cf Paris. In 1817, 1818, and 
1819 he served in the Mabratta war, and in 1820 he was at- 
tached to the Nizam’s troops at the capture of a predato! 
force. After serving 22 years in India with the 30th and 13t 
Dragoons, and 26th and 63rd Regts., his health failed when in 
command of the left wing of the 63rd in a very unhealthy cli- . 
mate.—Col. Sedley entered the Army in 1811, and served in 
the Peninsula from March, 1812, to December, 1813, including 
the taking of the forts, and the affair of the Guarena, battle of 
Salamanca, actions at Osma, Sabuganna+de Morilla, at which 
latter he was severely wounded through the lungs. He was 
also at the Pyrenees, August 31; and was again wounded at 
the battle of Waterloo. He served also in the Burmese war. 

The great gun ‘question is still an open one. Mr. Lynall 
Thomas has induced the War Department to give permission, 
at the cost of about £2,000, to manufacture a gun of 16 tons 
weight, on his principle, at the Roval Arsenal, Veciuteh.—— 
Experiments in firing cannon by electricity have been tried at 
the Camp of Chalons.——We are glad to notice the safe arri- 
val of the steam transport Himalaya at Quebec.——Under the 
new arrangements for the amalgamation of the corps of Royal 
and Indian Engineers, the corps of Royal Engineers will be 
augmented to 40 companies.——The post of Vice-President of 
the Council of Military Educetion is once more vacant, Lieut.- 
Gen. Knollys having resigned his office on being appointed 
Controller of the Household to the Prince of Wales——We 
hear (says the Army and Navy Gazette) that another new head- 
dress for the infantry is about to be adopted. This time it is 
of the kepi style, and is to be used both in full dress and as a 
to cap. The addition of a hand brass or t in 
front will make it look quite dressy on parade, while its size 
will render it amply convenient for work. 





War-Orrice, Sept. 2.—14th Ft: Gen W Wood, CB, from 34 W I 
Regt, to be Col, v Gen Sir J Watson, dec. 86th: Maj-Gen Sir J 
Michel, KCB, to be Col, v General Lord James Hay, dec. 3d WI 
Regt: Maj-Gen J Napper Jackson to be Col. 15th Ft: Capt Goff, 
h-p late 50th Ft, to be Capt, v Tyler, who ret on h-p; En Farquhar- 
son to be Lt b-p, v Macdonald, who ret; Gent Cad Skinner to be 
En b-p, v Martin, who ret; D Glynne Griffith to be En b-p. 17th: 
Lt Berkeley to be Capt b-p, v Elliot, who ret; En Mush to be Lt 
b-p: Gent AH Wentworth ee to be En b-p; Lt Mac 
Gregor to be Adjt, v Berkeley, pro. 30th: Capt Birch, 5th Lancers, 
to be on v Sergison-Smith, who ex. Brevet—Bvt-Lt-Cols Bour- 
chier, , RE, and C H Morris, CB, to be Cols.—Consequent on 
the death of Gen Sir J Watson: Lt-Gen Sir W Rowan. KCB, tobe 
Gen; Maj-Gen Frith to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Freeman Murray to 
be Maj-Gen; Bvt-Lt-Col Whitmore to be Col; Bvt-Maj Tupper, RA, 
to be Lt-Col; Capt C G Gray, RE, to be Maj. Memo—Per to retire 
by sale: Byt-Lt.Col Stuart-Wortley, h-p Unatt; Byt-Major Wilton, 
h-p, late 60th Ft; Capt Galton, h-p RE. 


War-Orrice, Serr. 5.—Scote Fusilier Gds: En and Lt Gerard 
Smith to be Lient and Capt b-p, v Sir RA Cunliffe, Bart, who ret; 
W E Forestier Walker, to be En and Lt b-p. 15th Ft: 

En Fletcher to be Lt w-p, v Fielding, dec; Gent Cad LR Battye to 
be En. 17th: T D Gilbert to be En, v Wood, who retires. 60th: En 
Eaton, 8lst, to be En, v Lees, who ex. 


Navy. 


Vice-Adml. Sir Alex. Milne, with the Nile and Nimble, has 
returned to Halifax, from his visit to Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland.——Capt. Marsh, lately in command of the 
Imaum at Port Royal, has been forced by bad health to resign 
and go home.——The Vindictive, old 50-gun sailing frigate, 
fitted as a bread and coal depot for service on the West Coast 
of Africa, has sailed for Fernando Po.—The Black Prince, 
iron screw frigate, has completed her full speed trials. The 
mean speed of the run .is 13} knots, one knot less than the 
Warrior made on her trial trip. The Black Prince is about to 
proceed on her first cruise. The stories in American papers 
about her total failure may be “told to the marines.”——Ad- 
vices received from the Baltic state that the iron frigate Defence, 
Capt. Powell, had struck on a rock and knocked a hole in one 
of her bottom plates, of so serious a nature that she was only 
kept from foundering by being divided into compartments. 
—tThe Pantaloon, 11, scr., at Bombay, is to be re-commis- 
sioned by Commr. Purvis, who, together with other officers 
appointed, will take passage in the Severn, 51, fitting at Devon- 
port, for Capt. Montresor, recently appointed senior officer on 
the East India station. The Severn will be ready for sea by 
the 38rd proximo. The Pantaloon was last under the command 
of Commr. Hobson, and was stranded on the Cape station.—— 
The line-of-battle scr. steamer Meeanee, 80, at Chatham, is or- 
dered to be brought forward for commission, with a comple- 
ment of 650 officers and men, including Royal Marines. She 
is to take the place of the Hdinbdurgh, 60, guardship at Leith. 
——No defence of the bungling of the Admiralty, in cutting 
down the Royal Sovereign and making her a cupola-ship, has 
as yet been published.——Capt. Harris, of the Britannia, train- 
ing-ship, is about to be superseded, after between three and 
four years’ service ——The scr. st.-sl. Africa, 11, at Devonport, 
has been sold to the Chinese Government.——By an order in 
Council, permission is given to Horatio Nelson Lay and to 
Capt. Sherard Osborn to enter the military and naval service 
of the Emperor of China, and to enlist British subjects in the 
same service, the permission to remain in force for two years- 





Apporntwents.—Capt: W Loring, C.B, to be Su 
broke pag : addi for displ : 
Vatcissus ; W M Moger to Forte; W Binnington to Bacchante ; 
H Hall to Nile.—Paymrs: G M J em lajestic to Aboukir ; W 
B Maingrise to ten addl, C D Lindsay to Jndus, and J Adams 
to Asie. — Sarg : Atchison, addl, to Severn.—Promotion. Lt J 
5 iets has served in the Aboukir, 86, on the N A Statioz, 
to be Commr. 
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New Publications. 


In the way of local publications there is nothing that espe- 
cially invites notice. We turn, therefore, to our foreign files, 
for a word or two of gossip about new books in England. 

Mr. Thackeray's Philip—which we noticed last week, and 
which, we forgot to mention, is published by Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, of this city—comes in for a full allowance of 
comment from the weekly papers of London. None of them, 
however, discuss it thoroughly—thereby seeming to admit that 
its author is beyond their criticism, and that it is not worth 
while to waste powder in battering at the strongholds of his 
literary reputation. One writer, indeed, exemplifies his mo- 
desty by intimating that most men could do as well if they 
liked; but the majority of Mr. Thackeray’s critics content 
themselves with expressing their own varying tastes and 
opinions, usually unsupported by argument, and some- 
times superfluous altogether. 
tice is that in the London Review, though the most 
curious mention that we have remarked appears in one 
of the New York daily papers—curious as an instance of 
perverse and perverted ingenuity. Passing over some remarks 
about “cynical style’ and “small, bitterness”—remarks, in 
themselves commonplace, which only exhibit their writer’s 
ignorance of what lies beneath the surface of the subject 
he discusses—we come upon the following more general 


The most appreciative no- 


“There is a curious characteristic underlying the whole 
novel which speaks ill for the moral standard of British intel- 
The fact that such a book is even tolerated 
may well cause one to inquire whether they do, in England, 
enjoy the reading of stories of social life which is tainted from 
the highest to the lowest of its members with envy, malice, and 
all manner of social hate and crime. 
interest whether moral sense is so blunted in England that a 
can be looked on with com 
it appears that English readers must look on the sin of 
Firmin, which forms the chief incident in this book. In the 
story, Dr. Firmin, with the aid of a dissolute clergyman, mar- 
The marriage is not made in a 
church, nor by special license, and therefore, by the laws of 
England, is void. He deserts the ‘ wife’ he has lived with for 
a long time, marries another wife, the niece of an earl, and by 
her has issue, the hero of the book, Philip. From inni 
to ending of the book, the first marriage is treated 
lity, although there is a s' 
it may possibly be estab 
she was married when the ceremony was 
and that she supposed the ceremon 
for the purpose of the story the writer not only conveys the 
clear idea that it would be an unpleasant circumstance for 
the hero to have such a marriage established, but actually 
turns the whole story on the fact that the ‘ wife,’ for the sake 
of saving Philip from disgrace, actually declares her know- 
ledge that the ceremony was a farce. 
all right, according to the code of honour and morali- 
ich the novel is written, and the verdict of society is 
that the young woman does a very proper thing in thus 
disowning her husband and saving the social reputation of his 
son. The very curious plot, accepted 
as a possible occurrence, and approv 
which it is read and the book criticised, su; 
the correct morality of the.social code in 
It is not alone in her dealings with China and India, in the 
atrocities which mark the advance of her civilization in Asia- 
tic countries, that our parent sets bad examples to her child- 
ren. But in her prisons and palaces, her mines and factories, 
and fields, and in the walks of her literature and society, she 
approves much and permits much that even we barbarians 
gard with abhorrence.” 

Seriously to answer this trash would be labour thrown 
away. The man who cannot perceive in the story of “ The 
Little Sister,” as told by Mr. Thackeray, an example of noble 
and affectionate self-sacrifice, in perfect harmony with every 
principle of true religion, is simply in a hopeless state of men- 
tal and moral hallucination. But the extract is worth noting 
as a specimen of the small spite, with which narrow and illi- 


beral minds in this country pursue and denounce whatever is 


Still more, we ask with 
ncy, 
Doctor 


parish 


rrr: 


ion that according to some law 
ered. provided the wife believed 
formed, 
to be binding. But 


his, of course, makes 


Englan 
by the silence with 
a doubt as to 
e mother country. 


Another literary sensation abroad is the newly found and 
published Autobiography of Charles V.,a book which must be 
deeply interesting, and which, we hope, will prove a valuable 
addition to historical literature. An account of this relic may 
be read in another column. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for September appears the first in- 
stalment—three chapters—of Mr. Trollope’s new novel, The 
It opens with picturesque scenery 
and characters that promise well, and is written with its au- 
thor’s customary vivacity and grace of style. 

The last yolume of M. Thiers’ History of the Empire con- 
tinnes to attract attention and stimulate controversy—particu- 
larly that part ot it which relates to the battle of Waterloo. 
The subject, however, is so dreadfully stale that we do not 
care to reproduce any specimens of this wrangling over facts 
and trophies, or to fight this battle over again. 


Hine Arts. 
A Complaint and an Excuse. 
The Commissioners of the International Exhibition have had 
a thankless time of it, contriving to get into hot water with not 
a few of the exhibitors. One of the latest causes of annoyance, 
that has come before the public, is thus set forth in a paper of 


Small House of Allington. 
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International Exhibition building, a 
English painters and sculptors expressed 
used as a back- 


So 
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dissatisfaction with the tone of 


us 44 


jurious to the adjacen’ 
correspondence with 


- 


the artists themselves have made a memorial protest to the 
Commissioners, which is signed by eighty-five British artists, 
including both sculptors and painters of more or less eminence. 
The drapery, they > from its dark tone, contrasts ill 
with the white marble of the sculpture, and destroys the 
warmer tints of the pictures. 

The appearance of this protest in print drew forth the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Editor of the Times. The writer 
was for many years in the Antiquarian Department of the Bri- 
tish Museum, where he arranged the Assyrian and other col- 
lections of antique sculpture. 


Sir,—The memorial which appears from the Times of Satur- 
day to have been addressed by several eminent artists to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition relates to matters with which 
I am personally so much concerned that I must request the 
favour of space in ae columns for a few lines of explanation. 
The drapery now hung behind the statues at the sides of the 
British Picture Gallery, which was selected by Mr. Crace, the 
decorator of the building, was never approved either by the 
aay ape we the Sculpture Committee, or myself; but as, 
when the gallery was being arranged, no such drapery as we 
could all agree to was to be had without delay, and time 
was pressing, Mr. Crace was authorised to hang temporarily 
the material which he himself recommended, with an under- 
standing that it would be changed after the Exhibition was 
opened. When that time arrived I submitted a proposal to 


substitute the following arrangement for the tempo! one :— 
To form a large panel immediately behind the scylptures, co- 
vered with the porphy pedestals 


ome paper used on t 

of statues in the middle of the pa oly and to hang green 
cloth along the top and at each side of this panel, so as to se- 
parate it from the = The principles on which this plan 
was founded were in accordance with what I have always ad- 
vocated in the arrangement of sculpture, namely, — 

1. That the background of white marble statues should be 
of a warm tint.—2. That it should at the same time be of a 
quiet and retreating tint.—3. That the depth of the tint should, 
if possible, be intermediate between the highest lights and 
deepest shadows of the statues (of which an example may be 
seen in the Discobolus in the British Museum).—4. That where 
as| painting is combined with sculpture, the positive colours, 

ae the key-notes of the pictures, should be specially 
avoided. 

My proposal was approved, on behalf of the sculptors, b 
Mr. Foley and Mr. Westmacott, the two professional caputbens 
of the Sculpture Committee; and on behalf of the painters, by 
Mr. Redgrave, the Superintendent of the Department of Paint- 
ing, and Mr. Creswick, who had assisted M 


r. ve in 
hanging the pictures. Supported by these authorities and by 
those of the Commissioners whom I consulted on the subject, 
I applied to Mr. Sandford to give the necessary directions for 
a change involving some expense. Mr. Sandford signed a mi- 
nute embodying such instructions to the decorator as I re- 
quired, and I forwarded the minute to Mr. Crace, who ac- 
knowledged and promised to attend to it. Nevertheless, for 
reasons unknown to me, no action has followed this commu- 
nication. For my own part, having closed my official con- 
nection with the Exhibition when the arrangement of the 
sculptures in the Fine Arts Department was completed, I have 
neither felt authorized nor disposed to interfere when I had 
no power to enforce my wishes; but I may still be allowed to 
express my regret that an arrangement should have been suf- 
fered to caper A | which the artists were known to be 
offended, the authority of the Commissioners and their officers 
d | disregarded, and the credit of all who acted on the Sculpture 
Committee more or less omgrattns—Ca larger pecs 4 the 
occurrence is to be lamented, as introducing an element of dis- 
cord where, in the interest of the Arts, it was peculiarly im- 

rtant to secure harmony. Tlie arrangement of the British 
icture Gallery was specially designed to exhibit in a favour- 
able form painting and sculpture . yong combined, 
and lending, as was hoped, mutual assistance. I can now 
only trust ‘that the Council of the Royal Academy will avail 
- | themselves, in their next exhibition, of their more unfettered 
power to carry out the principle of arrangement which my 
colleagues and myself have asserted, without the impediments 
which we have encountered.—I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, EpmvunD OLDFIELD, 

Late Superintendent of the Sculpture Department. 





PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF WALES. 
* * Five hundred years have ela’ since land beheld 
the first marriage of a Prince of Wales. Indeed, there have 


only been four such marriages in England, and one abroad. 
The preliminaries of marriage have often been made, but these 
were in such cases carried out after the Prince’s accession to 
the throne. The first marri to which we allude was that, 
in 1361, of Edward the Black Prince with the “ Fair Countess,” 
—the buxom, warm-hearted, regal Joan of Kent. That was a 
rare love-match, albeit the om 

age, and his brilliant = e was 
former husband. But there was “heart” in the whole mat- 
ter. England had known of no such hero as Edward, from 
his youth up, since the days of King Arthur, and all the realm 
of beauty, it is said, would have been hard 
altogether such a peerless lady as Joan ;—a 
haps, with her wit, which sometimes made 


the young widow of a 


loved one another. What ; 
Pall Pall! but in their prince: 

end and Fish Street Hill! 

—for Joan, it must be said, 
—went on at their palace at Berkhampstead ! what ridings, and 
joustings, and laughing, and love-making, about that smaller 
bower they built at Prince’s Risborough! The moat near the 
little Buckinghamshire church there, marks one part of the 


joyous house they kept,—not in 


The next case of marriage was, according to some, a love- 
match too, but according to others, and far more probably, a 


Wales, Edward, son of Henry the Sixth, with that wealthiest 
and most hapless of co-heiresses, Lady Anne Neville, daughter 
of Warwick, the King-maker. ‘his wedding was celebrated 
at Amboise, in France, with great outward show of rejoicing, 
in which England here took no part. A few months , in 
1471, the Prince of Wales came hither to win back a crown for 
his father and a home for his wife ; but the young husband, not 
yet nineteen, fell at Tewkesbury; and the young 
Gloucester, then of the same age, subsequently took the widow 
himself, and proved not so indifferent a husband as ro- 
and history would have us believe. 
next bridegroom-prince was younger stil] than the last. 
ur, son of Henry the Seventh, was but fifteen years of age 
in 1501, he married that vivacious of Arra- 
whe had been six months on her journey between the 
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was over thirty years of 


lippa look serious. But England loved the soy bee the pair 


mansion a Crooked Lane 
t and rather costl i 
oma bay She rtp & om 


match of convenience, namely, that of the fugitive Prince of 


Duke of 





Alhambra and St. Paul’s. All London was in wild hilarity at 
this 4 me match : the city, oper 3 fencing, and dressed 
in its , celebrated it by night and by day; the Court kept 
up the wedding festival for a whole brilliant, weary, and dis- 
sipated fortnight ; while the Church seemed to have tumbled 
from A cg in the excess of its orthodox jollification. 
Had this newly-married Prince and Princess of Wales 
qviculy gone down to young Arthur’s moated manor at White 
altham, good might have come of it. They repaired, how- 
ever, to Ludlow astle, and there the solemn young bride- 
groom—what with study, and state solemnities and tiring ce- 
remonials, and Katharine, who was imposing, exacting, super- 
vivacious, able to dance down a dozen of such gallants as her 
husband, and always oppressive—fairly died of it all in five 
months, as might well have been expected. 
he Dowager Princess was betrothed to Arthur’s brother 
Henry, in 1504, when the latter was Prince of Wales; but as 
they were not married till after Henry’s accession to the throne, 
in 1509, we pass on to the next espousals of an heir ap nt ; 
and this did not occur till the Star of Brunswick was well above 


| the horizon. 


There were love-passages enough and to spare between 
those periods. Prince Henry, that popular and ill-fated son 
of James the First, paid homage, atter a fashion, to more than 
one English beauty in and about the court. In the midst of 
such pleasant pastime, which was very readily afforded him, 
and when he wae about eighteen, negotiations were com- 
menced in reference to a marriage between him and “ Madame 
Clementine of France,” a princess whose first-named dowry 
was doubled in order to tempt rather the Prince’s father than 
the Prince, who in this matter exhibited that quality of readi- 
ness which indicates more of indifference or simaple obedience 
than a loving willingness. Whatever it may have been, naught 
came of it. He was not to occupy the now old house at Ham 
with a bride. Death stepped in, and as the royal body was 
borne to Westminster, the old shook their heads at the cala- 
mity, and the young mourned—some as if a brother had de- 
parted, others as if the very pink of heroic lovers had disap- 
peared for ever from the Court of Beauty. 

Again, when Charles, afterwards the first of the name, was 
Prince of Wales, he made that romantic journey to Spain, to 
gain a glance of the lady who was named for his bride, and 
who was not so coyly cloistered up but that Charles found his 
way to her, in private. This designed match, however, was 
not completed; but the Prince of Wales, becoming King 
found consolation in that Henrietta Maria of France, whose 
beauty had attracted him when on an embassy of love to 
another. 

The Abs pa of the next Prince of Wales who came to 
manhood and paid homage to beauty are so “ embroidered” 
by scandal, that we will not treat ot them. Fora disinherited 

, Charles Stuart was, perhaps, the merriest 9s well as the 
rest, Although not married while he bore the title of 
ce, one serious attempt, at least, was made by his mother, 
in exile, to bring him within the register of Benedicks. What 
Maney ed were rendered him to make way into the heart 
of the “ Grande Mademoiselle,” and how little he availed him- 
self of them! What a subject for an artist is that incident of 
Henrietta Maria decking out this Grande Mademoiselle for a 
ball, while Charles held the light, and in this office of page was 
instructed to stand or move, now here, now there, to judge of 
the effect of a shoulder ribbon—of the play of a diamond neck- 
lace—of the fall of the hair—of the adjustment of the dress— 
of the pose of the whole figure—and of the flash of those lus- 


trous eyes. 
For Charles they sparkled in vain. Even had he not yet 
gow audacious, he lacked the power of 
uently, and the lively Princess was unacquainted with Eng- 
lish. “Ah!” said the lady, after ite, a 


a w 
sat and looked at each other, "if be ooaka bas have 
spoken, Heaven 


ony knows what might have ha ed |” 
harles, however, did not speak, and the Grande moiselle 
failed to become Princess of Wales. 


And then follows Brunswick ; the first Prince of Wales of 
which house—he who was afterwards George the Second— 
was married to the clever Caroline Wilhelmina, at the of 
twenty-two, and long before he was raised to that title. en 
created Prince of Wales, he had orang a bevy of little heirs 
and heiresses about him ; and during the time he enjoyed the 
title, it was the delight of himself and wife to be in a condition 
of the most irritating antagonism against the sire ant. 

Frederick, the el son of George the Second, did not ap- 
pear in and till after his father’s accession, and his own 
creation ce of Wales. We believe there is truth in the 
old story that the Duchess of Marlborough had very nearly 
succeeded in inducing him to marry her granddaughter, Lady 
Diana Spenser—who, indeed, would have made as peerless a 
princess as any more noble sister born in the purple. Fate 
and political co’ ions, however, would have it other- 
wise; and in 1736, when the Prince of Wales was in his 
twenty-ninth year, a treaty was concluded, which gave him 
for a wife the cess Augusta of Saxe Gotha. Nearly two 
centuries and a half had elapsed since a Prince and Pilveess 
of Wales had come from the altar to be greeted by the people 
in England. The ceremony, accordingly raised as much ex- 
citement in London as that of Arthur and Katharine,—but 
with a difference. The Royal Chapel at St. James’s is but a 
pee yey comput = bm old St. Paul's boned 4 
though the stage was limited, the spectacle was grand enoug 
in its way. The stately and dress of the Tudor time 
had indeed gone out of jon, and a new attire was in 


vogue: that of the had a certain dignity, but a man in 
the full court-dress of the of George the Second was 
monke The Prince of Wales, perhaps, bore it as easily 


and the Princess, save that she was 
overwhelmed with excess of it, became her dress, even in the 
opinion of the sternest critics in that delicate matter. There 


was a banquet of course, but the most splendid part of the 
day’s ceremony was the bid . night,” at the end of 
it, to the wedded pair, in their sleeping-room. There were 
assem) avery mob, from and downward to 


’ 
the chamber, of the most gorgeously and extrava- 
gantly dressed lords and ladies, and aristocratic swains and 
nymphs, that ever met to wish happiness to a bride and bride- 
The former sat up on her throne-like couch, half; 
hidden in clouds of muslin and lace, while the Prince of Wales, 


in a dressing-gown vay costly gold were’ gre from 
up to group, an y answ greetings 
eich saluted him by the way. And therewith the day came 


to an end. 
After al another fashion were the next Prince and 
Princess of Wales made man and wife. The eldest son of 
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dled by Hamilton at the wicket, that he was run out. No 





third husband,—joined to her in holy matrimony, y to 
profane Act of Parliament, by a venturous Protestant clergy- 
man, in the Catholic lady’s back drawing-room ! How this 
rash couple looked at the time, and the very ring with which 
they were wedded, may now be seen in the Loan Exhibition 
at South Kensington. 

But here was a pseudo Princess of Wales whid was not 
wanted ; and ten years later another was found for the Prince, 
who was far less worthy, and perhaps more cruelly wronged. 
When Caroline of Brunswick and her future husband met at 
the altar, they had not seen one another before that day. The 
princely bridegroom was not sober, and the bride, despite all 
counsel from Mr. Harris and the ladies, was not particularly 
clean. They went “home” to wrangle,—hatred dwelt where 
love should have abided, and the domestic drama which opened 
so gloomily, darkened as it proceeded, and closed with a 
touch of deepest tragedy. There is this remarkable in the 
marriage of the heir apparent of George the Third, that he is 
the only one who, marrying when Prince of Wales, subse- 
quently ascended the throne. 

In the House of Brunswick may this happier course, thus 

1, be h forth the rule. The coming match has 
hoppy auspices. The Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Christian of Denmark, in addition to external and intellectual 

ualities, has earned golden opinions at home, as a “ good 
ughter,” and the Prince of Wales, especially in circumstances 
of late of some difficulty, has shown himself a cheerfully duti- 
ful son. His training, too, apd his experiences have been such 
as none of his royal predecessors ever enjoyed, and he is known 
to have profited by both. He is the first Prince of Wales born 
at Windsor since the birth of that other Edward who, as the 
third of the name, carried the glory of England in war 
higher than any King who had previously drawn the sword in 
our country’s cause. May the later (Albert) Edward, in due 
time, make her more glorious in peace; setting an example to 
all England, by following that which he received in his own 
paternal home; and hand-in-hand with the fair Dane—for 
whom there is already laid up in every English household a 
rich tribute of respectful affection—go on through a long life, 
happy, honoured and beloved: the love and the honour as 
great as ever were rendered to mortals, with as abundant hap- 
piness as it is good for mortals to enjoy! 


ae 
CRICKET. 
THE MILITARY OF CANADA versus THE UNITED STATES. 


Want of space compelled us to omit from our last week’s issue a 
detailed account of the match of the season for the.New York 
cricketing world, long on the tapis under the auspices of the St. 

*s and Montreal Clubs. It was played, as ourreaders know, 
on rag A and Thursday, the 10th and 11th inst., at the Ely- 
sian Fields, Hoboken, on the beautiful ground of the St. George's 
Club. The sides which played were not precisely those originally 
selected, the Military losing three or four of their regular team 
who were unable to leave their duty in Canada, and the States be- 
ing deprived of some expected Western aid, and also of the assist- 
ance of Hammond, of the Willow Club. In both Elevens the va- 
cancies had to be filled up hastity; but it appeared to us that this 
was done with good judgment, though the absence of two of their 
best bowlers must have told much against the British officers. We 


the list. e 
"hve Military side comprised Capt. Phillips, Grenadier Guards ; 
Wilson Patten ., Capt. Slade, and Capt. Lord Edw. Clinton, Rifle 
rigade ; H. J. C olmeley, ey 16th .; Capt. Pemberton, 
. Elphinstone, Esq., aud F. H..A. Hamilton, Esq., 60th Rifles , 








e { How out. { Bowler. {Score How out. | Bowler. (Score 
it. Beresford, Scots Fusileer Gutrds; C. Bent, Esq., R. A., and | Capt. Phillips. ../Bowled. {H. Wright! 15 |Bowled. Sadler. 5 
ap Bloomfield, 47th R The United States ide Ges made u Whison Patten oe ae asl t, hetes, Fh te 
essrs. R. Waller, A. H. Gibbes, J. T. Walker, R. Burnett, J. | Fiphinstone---.| do. do" "'| 12 |Bowied. So 2 
S ighton, -~ yo ont sone Ween, of Se Ot. Gon e's — prutosen a weighs otebes, BY - Sharp. Sedier. ° 
ub ; Messrs. H. Sharp, W. Hudson, and J. H. er, of the New | &* mberton. |. H. lc. H. Wright. ~~ 
York Club; and Mr. R.Sievens, of Philadelphia.—The Scorers | S*pt Beree@re.-lc. Waller. |H. Wright} § |e Gibbes. | do. | 3 
were Mr. Cooke, R.A., and Mr. Ford, of the St. George’s Club; the | Capt. Slade... Bowed. | do 10 |Bowied. do. 25 
Umpires were Mr. T. Senior, of Philadelphia, and Mr, C. Vinton, of | Capt. Bloomfield.c. H. Wright.) do. © | do, Creighton; 0 
the be woseges en ee Captains of the respective teams were | 4° E- ae a ans alll Tose do. | bd 
it. Phillips and Mr. Waller. | | 
¢ weather on both days was delightful, and the state of the ” Byes 15, Leg byes2, Wide ” 
and very good, though perhaps somewhat too lively for the | Byes 5, Leg byes 1, Wide balls 0, Noballs0, 6 Valis 3, No balls 1...... 
who are accustomed to much deader fields. The attend- — _—_ 
ance throughout was excellent, especially on the second day. Total let innings.............esee0ee 104 (Total 2d innings.......... crt 
oa | ladies availed themselves of the accommodations provided UNITED STATES. 
for them, in the shape of tents and seats ; andall the arrangements | R. Waller.......) ¢. Patten. |Hamilton.; 0 | , 
for the comfort of aa = Nada were ample and satisfactory. H Sharp..... -\¢. Bloomfield. Cholmeley, 20 |c. Patten. Pemberton, 23 
Wickets having been pitched on the first day at half-past ten, | | R ng ltctinn |S 
anc the toss being won by the Military, Capt. Phillips and Mtr. Pat-| a. ao. | 1 eienbeeme Cholmeley| 13 
ten went to the wickets, against the bowling of Gibbes and H. | J. #. do. | 0 do. Hamilton.| 2 
Wright. Some fine batting was displayed by both officers, a great | J pomien, | obs Po. 
hit to «quare leg by Mr. Patten, anda fine drive by the Captain, |G ¥ mma tt 
being loudly applauded by the spectators. The first wicket fell for | 1 |Bowled. do 16 
38 runs, Mr. Patten being the v tien, by a ball from Gibbes rising | ®- Burnet... Hamilton | 2 
off his glove, and L getting into Harry Wright’s hands—after he had Hy s 
an e mtd ft ID os be pe ey “Wetcne fe Cholmeley who Byer 8 Leg byes 3, Wide 
followed was quic sposed of by H. Wright for 0, and was suc- | Byess, Leg b Wide bails 0, 13 | balle 5, No balleé....... 
ceeded by Mr. Elphinstone. Capt. Phillips continued scoring, ‘ vee vedaanes * “nananeeeaain — 
making ® ~Ay} hit for 3, when H. Wright, who was bowling | Tt! !st inmings..........-....+-s.-s0++ 71_|Total 2d innings........-- 18_ 
with considerable judgment, took his wicket by a long pitched ’ inni : 
shooter. Mr. Hamilton next took the bat, but - way to sibbes, ie ae am 


without arun. Four wickets for 45 runs—as the 


Harry Wright.. 3 4 4 | 16 | | 
they were separated, when the latter was well bowled by H. | 4. H' Gibbes... 2 
Wright, after he had mate 12 runs in good style, including *1.4 | Bf | 34 5 
a splendid drive to the fence for 4, and a very g J | o | 6) 8) 4 
cut. Capt. Beresford followed, but, after an escape off Gibbes, wil «4 oo | ss} 7 1 
was soon tempted again by Harry, and got into Waller’s hands, a} 4) 1398 | 39 7/8 
having added 5 to the score—6 wickets for 75 runs. Mr. Bent, who | 3 . eh 4) 2 
now faced Pemberton, led off with a good cut for 2, and added | S*-—-----~ Siw) 3] 


well off Gibbes, 7 wick 


some ingles, when Creighton caught h 
‘emberton, who in the early part of his in 


ets and Struns. Capt. 


nings had a narrow escape of being run out, had contributed seve- | from the U.8., in place of two of their team, who had left. Messrs. 
a draw to leg for 4 and Boge, Ford, and Laing, played also on the U. 8. side, v. Mr. Burnett 
y He was now | an 
pues by cnet. Slade, who after making 10 in his innings, (one fine | by 82 against 65. Capt. Phillips made a splendid drive for 6, send- 
: y | ing the ball over the wall at the head ofthe ground. This is all we 
Ww > - off Gibbes, with- | have room to notice. 
Edward 


ral to the score by brilliant hits, includin 
two splendid drives, applauded as “ bully hits.” 


eg hit, scoring 5) was bowled out by Gibbes, and succeeded b 
Capt. Bloomfield, who was caught by 
out adding to the score—9 out for 108 runs. 


rd Clin 


ton finally took the bat, but after he had had a ball or two, Capt. a 
Fumberten wae ven on as caught, though it appeared to us that PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
104 runs, which thengh a good score and made acted for | In the list of fashionable materials foulard still retains its re- 


considered formidable by the States’ players—now generally the | Putation. The robe peignoir and burnous are very 


favourites. 


one Sharp and Waller first took the bat on the side of the | of patterns and colours in which it is manufactured, it is not 
by Soe and Hamilton bowling. Waller was well oo surprising that it should continue so much in favour. 


amilton’s first ball, and was succeeded by 


right, who was run out after scoring 2 only—2 wickets tor 2); 


runs! Hud 
loudly applauded, off Hamilton, and Sharp a fine cut for 4. 
chance ball which temporaril 


could be made on the wickets, the score bei 
Mr. Cholmeley, who again bowled. on a up to 


which was cleverly caught by Bloomfield as long stop. MI. Sharp Weemend 0 anntogen 


had made 20 runs in good style. 


1, when Bloomfield and Cholmeley repeated the performance which made up. 


Hudson, wh 
had doing well, now Loy ie & forward ball Mog | bw pd ‘which 
y 


had proved fatal to wickets for 55 runs. 


eoked like an easy run, but it was so admirably 


e now stood 
—looked gloomy for Canada, but Capt. Pemberton, who joined 
Elphinstone, assisted him to run up the score to 70, before 


ye en faovd Sharp, and the two kept their wickets 
er was called, Hudson having made a splendid dri ; : 
e Pe ove PA quality, trimmed with two narrow fluted flounces, and a veste 
practice which followed eo hey meley was struck by a simple toil hich 
isabled him, and on al ot | Simple toilette, which may be worn equally by th i 
play Capt. Pemberton took his end as bowler; but no faeee Se tin, - 4 i eae 


when | plain violet foulard, braided 


Slade | over it. It is also now worn for evening 


| stand was ie by any other of the side, though Creighton made 
a very fine drive for 4 off Hamilton. The total score of the innings 
was 71, or 33 runs less than that of Canada. 

In the second innings of the Military, Mr. Patten and Captain 
| Slade first took the bat, Gibbes and H. Wright again bowling. Mr. 
| Patten made a drive for 4, and two cuts each for the same number ; 
and Slade got two 3s, when a change of bowling took place—Sadler | 
taking Gibbes’ end, and Creighton, H. Wright's. No wicket how- 
ever was taken, and the day’s play ended with a score to C 
of 38, without loss of a wicket. P 

On hegre the same bowlers and batters appeared at the 
wickets : but the latter were not separated till the score reached 56, 
when Mr. Creighton took Mr. Patten’s bales. The bowling at 
both ends was now very good, the swift underhand balls of Creigh- 
ton defying run-making, and Sadler's well lengthed pitch proving 
very destructive. Capt. Phillips batted steadily and in good style, 
and Beresford made a good drive for 4 off Sadler; but only 28 runs 
were added after the loss of the first wicket, making the total of 
the innings 84, and leaving the States in a minority of 118. 
| The match now appeared likely to be in favour of the States, 

who sent in Sharp po Hudson, to Cholmeley and Hamilton bowl- 
ing. The batting was steady and good, till Hudson was caught 
splendidly by Capt. Phillips at point—1 wicket for 14 runs. ler 
who followed was caught by Pemberton: both catches off Hamil- 
ton—2 wickets for 24 runs. Stevens joined Sharp and made a fine 
drive to the on for 5, and another to the off for 3, but was then 
bowled by Hamilton—3 wickets and 44 runs. Harry Wright now 
appeared, and made several runs with Sharp, both well in, till 
dinner was announced. This operation occupied almost an hour. 
Capt. Slade now took the ball at Cholmeley’’s end, but without 
success, Wright scoring rapidly, when Slade was relieved by Pem- 
berton who induced Sharp to tip one of his swift ones, anda 
splendid catch by Patten was the result—69 runs for 4 wickets, 
r. Gibbes succeeded Mr. Sharp, and with Harry Wright suc- 
ceeded in running the score to 113, when he was caught Pem- 
berton off Cholmeley, having made a very good 13. Mr. Walker 
followed, but Harry did what was lacking for the victory, with the 
assistance of a bye, and this very interesting match was thus ter- 
minated in favour of the U. 8., with five wickets to go down. 

In reviewing the play, it is — to avoid noticing the 
marked difference in the styles of the two Elevens. No two opin- 
ions can exist about the superior fielding of the military side ; their 
skill in stopping and rapid delivery to the wicket were extraordi- 
nary. Capt. Phillips, as point, cannot, we think, be excelled ; in- 
deed he is a cricketer all over ; and Mr. Wilson Patten, as wicket- 
keeper, Was extremely good. The back-stopping of Capt. Bloom- 
tield was very superior, and the fielding in general far above what 
we witness on the average here. The bowling of Mr. Cholmeley, 
on the first day, was unusually fine, though not so good on Thurs- 
day, while that of Mr. Hamilton must have been difficult 10 play, 
though we confess the style did not please us. Capt. Pemberton’s 
bowling is, we should imagine, too swift to be paying, as the loss 
in byes compensates for gain in runs. The batting of Mr. Patten 
and Capt. Phillips was of a very finished character, and that of 
Capt. Pemberton exceedingly powerful. Mr. Elphinstone, too, 
spears as though he would generally do more ; and Capt. Slade 
played his draws very prettily. On the whole, however, the bat- 
ting of the United States’ side was, we think, the better, Mr. 
Sharp, Harry Wright, Messrs. Hudson, Stevens, Gibbes, and 
Walker, all proving themselves as good as they looked. The 
bowling too altogether was in favour of the States, as they had 
many excellent changes, which Canada had not. On the whole 
the match was Very interesting, and we should have been pleased 
to witness the return match. This would have been played on 
Friday and Saturday had the weather continued fine. 

The detailed score, and analysis of the bowling, are as follows: 
MILITARY OF CANADA. 


1st innings. 2nd innings. 
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-| The weather being fine again on Saturday, a 


e in one innings 
- | was improvised, the Officers taking Messrs. 


udson and Sadler 


the two players above-named. The Military were the winners, 
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made in this article, and taking into consideration the variety 


| Indi | manufacture in gold, maize, or dust colour, form charm- 
ing. toilettes, more.or less dressy, according to the style in 
which they are trimmed. A skirt of plain foulard of a superior 


burnous or saute-en-barque, with one narrow frill, forms a 


ed lady of fashion, or by one of less pretensions. A 
in a large pattern, forming a 


t ue bod ,and veste braided to match, 
Gibbes followed, but only made constitutes another style in which this article is becomingly 


ined, in this ma- 


No more elegant 
than a white 


or at watering places. They are very suitable for young girls, 
when made with sash tied behind, and two long ends, and the 
skirt trimmed with the two narrow fi 80 g lly worn. 
They are edged with white or coloured taffetas. If the body 
be made low, it should have a small fichu of tulle, trimmed 
with blonde or lace, not reaching lower than to meet thé sash 
behind, made open, and terminating in front with two points. 
With the Pompadour foulard, when the body is low, it is usual 
to wear with it an embroidered muslin veste trimmed with 
lace, or with a muslin ruche, edged with very narrow Valen- 
ciennes. 
Many drab dresses have been worn, trimmed with blue. The 
cornflower has been very much in vogue this summer, but this 
colour is - suitable for the long days, 4s it loses all its 
beauty at night. 
The burnous, saute-en-barque, and rotonde are the only out- 
of-door garments worn just now. Shawls are quite out of fa- 
your, though we believe this is only for a time. The saute-en- 
barque is made of the same material as the dress, but it will 
now be worn also in black silk. There are some very pretty 
models for the autumn. Those of thick corded taffetas are 
generally trimmed with a full-pinked ruche. It is not carried 
round the bottom, but up the mt and round the throat and 
sleeves only.—Another style of paletot is made of plain gui- 
pure, lined all through with lilac, white or amaranth.—The 
rotonde is a decidedly fashionable form. For the watering- 
places, it is very frequently made in white cashmere, lined 
with coloured taffetasfand black lace laid round it, under- 
which is a band of the same colour as the lining. It is very 
stylish, and, above all others, most ada for young ladies. 
It is also made in an article resembling white plush, with 
coloured stripes and gold threads. 
We observed a rose-coloured taffetas with narrow white 
stripes; the skirt trimmed with plisses, put on in a lozenge 
shape, and reaching up to the knees. Each plisse is edged 
with a narrow robe and white fringe. The body open square, 
showing a chemisette, with a rose-coloured ribbon run through 
the hem round the throat, and closed down the front by six 
1 buttons. The sash of ribbon to match the dress in co- 
our, trimmed with fringe, and tied in a large bow behind. 
The sleeves open, with a seam at the back, are also trimmed 
with fringed plisses like the skirt.—Another effective dress 
was of maize-coloured gauze de Chambery, with small checks 
of brown silk. The skirt has a wide flounce round the bottom 
covered with six narrow ruches of brown taffetas, and headed 
by a fluting of the same colour. The a la Raphael is rather 
high upon the shoulders, very low in tront, and trimmed round 
the top with brown taffetas plisses. Under it is a chemisette, 
formed of tucks and guipure insertions, with a ruche round 
the throat, and an insertion threaded through with velvet. 
The sleeves, nearly tight, are open all the length of the seam 
at the back of the arm, and caught together by bars, between 
which are introduced bouillonnes of tulle and ruches of brown 
ribbon. 

A charming dress of Chambery gauze, in a pale shade of 
Solferino, with little black spots embroidered over it, particu- 
larly attracted our notice. bottom of the skirt, made with 
three narrow flounces, = trimmed with very narrow 
black guipure, and the flounces separated from each other by 
insertions of guipure. The body is trimmed round with a 
quilled frill and double insertions of fm Ane The sleeves, 
which are very wide, trimmed en suife with the skirt. A long 
guipure sash, tied behind, or simply of the same material as 
the dress, edged with guipure. ; 

An elegant ball dress of white fulle illusion, over rose- 
coloured taffetas, produced an excellent effect. It is made 
with two skirts. The bottom of the lower skirt is covered 
with bouillonné’s on the bias, which are separated by a light 
branch of pink and white briar roses. The second skirt forms, 
in appearance, a rather long tunique, trimmed with a wide 
flounce of white lace, above which winds another branch of 
briar roses. The body low, with a berthe of lace, and a wreath 
of flowers around the shoulders.—Another ball-dress is of 
white tarlatane; the bottom of the skirt trimmed with a 
flounce of rich black guipure, headed by a tarlatane ruche, 
which is edged with a narrow guipure ; the second skirt, caught 
up by a wreath of field flowers, is bordered with a ruche, 
headed by a flounce of guipure falling in festoons, just over 
theruche. The body, trimmed with guipure, is crossed by a 
wreath fastened on the shoulders with a bouquet. 

The hats of this season, which are not precisely chapeaux de 
ville—as it is only the exception to see them worn in the town 
—are ot four different shapes, and comprise the chapeau bata- 
liere, which is the largest ; the chapeau marin, of smaller di- 
mensions; the chapeau Tudor, with raised sides; and the cha- 
= Imperatrice, which is flat at the sides, slightly falling both 

fore and behind, and a raisedcrown. The month of August 
has added a fifth, which seems to be gaining favour. We allude 
to the Marie Antoinette form, the crown of which is small and 
high, and the brim narrow and flat. It is very much trimmed 
with feathers and flowers, placed just on the top of the head. 
The hair is drawn back and crimped, with large curls on 
each side of the head and plaits at the back. Those made in 
black and white crinoline or Lausanne straw are much used 
for travelling, and are generally trimmed with small bunches 
of flowers or fruit. 

The head dresses for the present season are much lighter 
than those worn in the winter. The jardinitre made of deli- 
| cate wild flowers mixed with different grasses, is perhaps the 
| most elegant. Some of the best houses are introducing lace 
| and velvet, to mix with the flowers and feathers; they have & 

charming appearance made with black lace and pink, white, 
or lilac marabout. A beautiful wreath for dinner is com- 
posed of bunches of sorbier mixed with black velvet; another 
with eglantine and green velvet; and a third, of black and 
white grapes, with foliage in shaded green velvet. Very ele- 
t wreaths are also made of white roses, with their buds form- 
ing detached bouquets, joined together by a wreath of vine- 
leaves. The leaves must be by yours and small, or the 
colour would be too sombre.— k 








NEWFOUNDLAND IN OLDEN Trwes.—Mr. Hall, of the Arc- 
tic Expedition, while at St. John’s, permitted some extracts to 


Those of | be made from his valuable and extensive library of works 


| upon arctic travel and research. One of the more modern of 
| these works, perry 8 in 1818, contains a complete account 
of Capt. Buchan’s overland trip through Newfoundland in 
1811, fifty-one years ago. Two of his men were killed by the 
red men, at that time almost the only Indians to be found in 
the colony. The same work also contains an account of the 
visit of the brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno to Newfound- 
land nearly 500 years ago, previously to its being visited by 
Columbus. These brothers Zeno (belonging to a noble Vene- 
| tian family) confirmed the fact that the country had been first 
visited by the Northmen in A.D. 1000. Newfoundland re- 
ceived from the Zenos the appellation of Estotiland—that is, 
Est-outiland, “iand farthest oat to the East ;” and 
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Capt. Buchan also insists that Newfoundland is the Estotiland 
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of the Zenos. Just previous to his expedition through the 
country, Cork Teatiah "sotth that : sisidabia 7s 

“A party 0! ish settlers, in p ing up the river 
which Tralls into Conception Bay, a little to the northward of 
St. John’s, observed at the distance of about 6 or 7 miles above 
the bay, the appearance of stone walls rising just above the 
surface. On removing the sand and alluvial earth, they dis- 
covered the remains of ancient buildings, oak-beams, and mill- 
stones, sunk in oaken beds. Enclosures resembling a 
were traced out, and plants of various kinds gro about 
the place not indigenous to the island. But the most decisive 
proof of these ruins being the remains of an ancient European 
colony was in the different kinds of coins that were found, 
some of ductile gold, which the inhabitants considered to be 
old Flemish coins, and others of copper without any inscrip- 
tions, &c., &e. 

“The coins, which are said to be in the hands of many of 
the inhabitants of St. John’s, will probably decide the ques- 
tion, whether these newly discovered remains of a former co- 
lony be that founded by Zichmni, in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, or some attempt at the establishment of a 
colony by the descendants of Eric and Biorn from Iceland in 
the eleventh century. The Scandinavians were in the prac- 
tice of coining money before the tenth century stamped with 
the impression of a sun, a star, or simply a cross, but without 
any inscription; and they also cked even before that 
period with foreign money which they received principally from 
the Flemings. he probability, therefore, is in favour of their 
being the remains of the fort which Zichmni built on the banks 
of a fair river, if they may not be referred to a later date than 
either; for some of the old inhabitants, it seems, are impressed 
with the idea that Lord Baltimore had once intended to erect 
saw-mills in the neighbourhood of Port de Grasse, vestiges of 
which are said still to remain. It is an interesting subject, of 
which some more certain information it is to bebe gr will 
speedily be procured.” —Halifaz, N. 8., Morn. Journal, Sept. 8. 


RESTORATION OF THE CLaupIAN AQuepuct.—The follow- 
ing is extracted from a letter from Rome :—‘“ Prince Torlonia 
has just a a considerable undertaking to a successful 
termination. Thanks to his powerful assistance, the aqueduct 
of Claudius, which was intended to draw off the waters of the 
Lake Celano or Fucino, is re-established. The Lake Fucino, 
four Roman leagues in length and two broad, is situated at 
thirty-two miles from Sora, in the Abruzzi, and sixty-two from 
Rome. Its overflowing frequently desolated the surrounding 
country, from which, when the water had retired, poisonous 
exhalations emanated. On the occasion of the inauguration 
of the channel to pour into the Liris the overflow of the waters 
of this lake, the Emperor Claudius gave a combat of galleys, 
manned by 19,000 gladiators. An immense crowd and the 
Pretorian Guard lined the banks to prevent the flight of the 
unfortunate combatants. ‘The combat,’ says Tacitus, ‘al- 
though between criminals, was worthy of the bravest soldiers.’ 
The spectacle being concluded, the flood-gates were Sas, 
but the flood did not succeed, and it was necessary to deepen 
the channel. Trajan, Adrian, the Emperor Frederick IIL, and 
Alphonse I. caused new works to be executed, which were re- 
sumed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1826 
the Neapolitan Government also undertook to clear and re- 
store the Claudian aqueduct. The glory of bringing this diffi- 
cult work to an end belongs to Prince Torlonia, who, after 
ten years’ labour, and an outlay of several millions, at last 
saw, on the 9th of this month, the waters of the Fucino move 
from their Jevel, and flow like a torrent, to cries of ‘ Viva 
Victor Emmanuele; ‘ Viva il Principe Torlonia.’ Time is 
still necessary to drain the Fucino entirely; but the progres- 
sive lowering of the lake will by degrees restore to cultivation 
a superficies of 35,000 acres. It is calculated that the sale of 
the land will quadruple the capital expended on the under- 
taking. 

Discovery or ANCIENT Part-Music.—M. Coussemaker, 

of Lille, has made a discovery of the highest interest in the 
history of music. The Library of the Facplty of Medicine, at 
Montpelier, a manuscript containing no less than 
350 pieces of ancient music in two, three,and four parts. This 
relic, which came from the collection of M. Bouhier, was cata- 
logued in 1842 by M. Libri, under the title of “ Ancient Son, 
with Music.” Having noticed that it contained passages for 
several voices, and detecting the importance of such a work, 
M. Coussemaker obtained the permission of the Minister of 
Public Instruction to copy it line for line, which he has himself 
carefully done. The eainatiin has been referred to the 14th 
century, but none of the musical pieces are of later date than 
A.D. 1275. There were not previously known more than 32 
of three parts, and about 100 in two parts; but the Montpelier 
manuscript contains 19 of four parts, 256 of three parts, and 85 
of two parts. Amongst the numerous compositions are found 
in their entirety many of which fragments only are contained 
in the works of Francon of Cologne, the so-called Aristotle, 
and John of Gurlande. The musical works preserved in the 
Montpelier Manuscript are anonymous; but different circum- 
stances tend to prove that nearly all have for their authors the 
troubadours of Artois, Cambray, Hainault, and Tournay ; that 
these troubadours were harmonists who practised all kinds of 
compositions in use in their times, and who were acquainted 
with double counter-point and other artifices, the origin of| 
which has been commonly believed of much later date. M. 
Coussemaker has commenced the translation of these remark- | 
able compositions into modern musical notation, and, it is 
Said, will hereafter bring the results of his labours before the 
Belgian Academy. 











Nove.ty ry Journauism.—* * The Jmayinary News will 
be constituted on the principle of supplying people with 
the intelligence they wish to receive. There are many persons 
who are sick of the abominable battles with their hideous ac- 
counts of killed and mutilated, the frightful accidents, the 

sadful murders, and other atrocious crimes and offences, 
which abound in the existing journals. In their disgust and 
impatience they are ready to exclaim against the writers who 
Serve them with this everlasting mass of horrors :— 

Out on ye, owls; nothing but songs of death! 
They hunger and thirst after good tidings. They want plea- 
Sant things to read at breakfast to give it a relish, and not dis- 
Pleasing facts to spoil it. The newspaper for their money is 
one which, in the hotel or the railway carriage, would be a 
cheerful and not a dismal companion, a wet blanket, a 
damper, a kill-joy and a bore. They don’t want to hear of 
fires and conflagrations which put them in fear for their own 
homes, or to be told that the funds have fallen and there is a 
Panic in the city, or that anything else has occurred, or is 
going on anywhere, likely to ruin them or reduce heir cir- 
cumstances. They had rather not know of deficient crops 
and potato blight and a terrible cotton famine, or any other 
form of distress which harrows the feelings and annoys them 


With the prospect of being called on to subscribe for its relief. 
Detestable in their eyes are all the narratives of wars, and ru- 


mours of wars that make them tremble lest this country should 
be involved in hostilities, and threaten them with the aggra- 
vated penalty of an increased Income-Tax. Considering that 
the disaster apprehended very seldom happens, and that the 
disaster which does happen is generally unforeseen, they think 
they had better be comfortable than uncomfortable in 
the meanwhile. Hence the demand for s consolatory and 
cheering journal, such as is contemplated in the foundation of 
the Imaginary News. 

The columns of the Imaginary News will be exclusively 
composed of gratifying information. The space devoted to 
its leading articles will be filled with observations conceived 
in a joyous and hopeful spirit, calculated to inspire a happy 
frame of mind. The subjoined anno will exempli- 
fy the sort of reading to be afforded. 

“ We congratulate our readers on the certainty of a more 
than abundant harvest, in fact the most ample ever known. 
Large quantities of English corn will, it is certain, be this year 
exported to Odessa. ° 

“General Garibaldi has entered Rome amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. The French troops have piled their arms 
and fraternise with the volunteers. The Pope will not trouble 
them to occupy Rome any more. His Holiness has recognised 
the logic of facts, agrees to be satisfied with his spiritual posi- 
tion as head of the Church, and will crown Victor-Emmanuel 
King of Italy in the Cathedral of St. Peter. 

“The American Civil War has terminated. President Lin- 
coln has issued a proclamation declaring the prolongation of 
hostilities between North and South incompatible with civi- 
lisation and Christianity. The troops on both sides are dis- 
banded, the blockade has been raised, and Commissioners are 
en in settling the boundary line between the Federal and 
Confederate States. 































of atmosphere, that great attention should be paid to the feed- ut 
ing, 80 as to keep up the strength of the sufferers; and that Tr 
inoculation should be resorted to as the principal safe, \y } 
for the artificially-produced disease has been found to be far 


less fatal in its consequences than the nat — Fi 
gine y seq an natural one.—Field, 


WHERE ARE THE Police ?—The accounts of robberies, at- 
tended with violence, which are now again daily occurring in 
the thoroughfares of the metropolis, would justify the idea 
that—as regards the sturdiness of the rogues ond the ineffi- 
ciency of the “ watch”—we are returning to those conditions 
which were so notorious in the days of Queen Elizabeth and 
the dark days before them ; when such places as the Clink, in 
the Borough, and the woods of Middlesex, harboured those 
dangerous hordes of robbers who made such frequent and des- 
perate raids upon London. In those days the rogues had all 
the advantages of the darkness of the streets and the want of 
police regulations. When royalty, however, had been placed 
in danger, then the Recorder, with a warlike band, made a 
demonstration against the rogues; and, on capturing them in 
“shoals,” made quick work with them, and treated them ac- 
cording to “ their deserts.” 

_ In Queen Victoria’s reign, with all the aid of brilliant gas- 
lighting, which even pervades the most miserable courts and 
alleys; and with the establishment of Sir Robert Peel’s police. 
reinforced by detective establishments ; it seems extraordinary, 
and even disgraceful, that deeds of violence, almost as bad as 
those committed by the professional stranglers of India, are of 
nightly and even daily occurrence in the metropolis and its 
suburbs. 

This subject is worthy of the most grave and careful consi- 





“ Half-a-million bales of cotton have arrived in the Mersey. 

“ The representations of the British Government have in- 
duced Austria to evacuate the Quadrilateral, and relinquish 
Venice to Italy. 

“The Emperor Napoleon has promulgated an ordinance de- 
claring that, in the presence of circumstances which assure the 
peace of the world, ce will disarm. 

“ Consols have gone up to 994.” 

In addition to particulars such as the fo 
nary News will contain {the usual record of Births and Mar- 
riages, but not that of Deaths. In its editorial remarks the 
continuance of peace and plenty will be confidently predicted ; 
a high view of human nature will be maintained, the exist- 
ence of crime, pauperism, sickness, and every other variety of 
evil and misery, will be steadily denied. 

From the preceding statement it will be evident that the 
socom ews is likely to take a stand among the works of 
fiction. — Punch. 


ing, the Imagi- 





SMALL-Pox IN SHEEP.—About a fortnight ago we noticed 
the unwelcome fact of the appearance in this country of a ma- 
i t disease among sheep, which proved, subsequently, to 
be the small-pox. It broke out in what would be considered 
ae pe | a healthy locality—that is, upon an open down, in a 
ock noted previously for its freedom from all impurity ; and in 
which, moreover, there could be traced no immediate connec- 
tion with any other flock. Up to this time its generation ap- 
pears to have been spontaneous. There is no circumstance 
whatever to account for its coming—nothing to elucidate its 
origin, or to show cause for so terrible an effect; all is in Cim- 
merian darkness. An able veterinary surgeon is called in, 
whose experience at present has suggested no clue, but who 
immediately set to work to devise a remedy for the present 
evil, and to prevent ong See spread of it. The flock was 
subjected to complete isolation trom the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. The infected sheep were kept apart, and those that 
were then free were put under inoculation as the only possi- 
ble means of insuring their safety. So far the means have 
proved successful ; and, although there has been fearful havoc 
among those spontaneously taken, inoculation has, to a great 
extent, been the safe of the remainder; for the disease 
appeared among them in a milder form, and readily submitted 
to the remedies employed. 

Thus there was a hope that, all precautions having been 
taken to prevent its spreading, the dire disorder might die out 
of itself and disappear. This hope has now been dashed away 
—another flock now shows the same symptoms. This is not 
in the immediate vicinity—indeed there are one or two flocks 
intervening which have so far escaped ; but we learn the fear- 
ful truth from a statement in the Devizes Gazette : “The dis- 
ease has shown itself in a flock of 400 beautiful fat wethers 
belonging to Mr. Harding, of Etchilhampton, which were be- 
ing corn fed in preparation for Wilton fair on a spot at least a 
mile and a half from Allington (where the disease had broken 
out previously), and divided from it by the canal and by inter- 
mediate farms.” 

The second appearance, as may be supposed, has caused the 
greatest alarm, not only in adjoining localities, but also afar 
off, for the manner of conveyance is inexplicable, Mr. Hardin 
having, on the breaking out of the disease in Mr. Parry’s floc’ 
at Allington, removed his own flock to a corner of his farm 
the most remote from Mr. ’s, and took every precaution 
so as to render it isolated. All has proved of no avail; the 
dreadful malady has shown itself beyond a doubt, and on the 
advice of Professor Simonds the whole of the sheep have been 
inoculated, as the most likely means of lessening the fatal 
consequences of the attack; and the grounds on which the 
assumption rests are very satisfactory, for it ap that in 
Mr. Parry’s flock of those that were inocui about 4 per 
cent. of the whole only have been lost, while of those upon 
whom the disease has appeared spontaneously it is estimated 
that the total loss will be as high as 65 per cent., showing 
most unmistakeably the malignant nature of the malady. 

Various surmises have of course been hazarded as to the 
cause of this outbreak, for it can hardly be supposed that the 
theory of spontaneous generation will be accepted. The diffi- 
culty lies in its appearance in Mr. mg by flock, for though it 
may be impossible directly to account for the manner of con- 
tact between that and Mr. Harding’s, still this may be pre- 
sumed, for with ulcerous sores such as belong to the malady 
in its malignant form, the theory of pro m by birds and 
insects is not altogether improbable, and has before, under 
similar circumstances, been surmised, and indeed in this case 
“it is said that the starlings may convey the virus from one 
flock to another, and it is just possible that this may have been 
the means of communicating the disease from Mr. Parry’s to 
Mr. Harding’s flock.” The only difficulty being, that those 
situated in intermediate localities have hitherto escaped. At 


most melancholy in its results as individual loss. 

Although the cause of the disease is so far in a state of abey- 
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present, however, all is most mysterious in the affair itself, and | 


deration. Those who have noted as carefully as we have done 
the dangers to be guarded against from the large mass of cri- 
minal and half-starving persons who lurk under the shadows 
of this great city, will not feel surprise at the planning and 
commission of the most terrible crimes; for in the neighbour- 
hood of Drury-lane, and twenty other places which might be 
mentioned, there are still “shoals of rogues,” who are even 
more desperate, and better trained to their bad purposes, than 
those who gave the ancient Recorders of the City so much 
trouble ; but in these times, considering the enormous expense 
of the police, — &c., it is but reasonable to expect that 
order should kept, and the continual commission of high- 
way robberies and garotting prevented, in the streets of the 
oy eral hi 
ere are sey causes which evidently lead to the 
complained of; but the chief cause is the pl me 
py oe which is constantly throwing among the public, before 
the time, numerous dangerous characters, who, mostly by a 
oe of — hy — pony 3 induce the authorities to 
i em before the term of their punishm - 
._~ _ a a ene f source of mischief rate ~ 
ere is difference of opinion respecting the management 
tickets of leave, but there can be aioe. pos ti the extent of = 
mischief which is caused by returned convicts; and it is clear 
that some other system of penal punishment than that of 
Dartmoor and other convict establishments is requisite. 
There has been much discussion respecting the present method 
of sentencing criminals to uent aod tae terms of impri- 
sonment by e angen. e will not enter into this mat- 
ter; but there is also a defect in the police arrangements to 
which we must call attention. We have always maintained 
that an effective police force is the best means of preveuti 
crime ; and it is well known that the thieves commit the chie’ 
Fa$ ~~ a in those districts where there is a 
ency respect. roportion of robbe: 
and other crimes, oe in new neighbourhoods ; and aan 
places the attention of the police should be directed; but, ac- 
cording to present arrangements, the suppl of the police de- 
ds in a great measure on the extent o' the rate raised in a 
ocality for the support of this force. In suburban districts, so 
few are the number of men on duty, and so wide are their 
beats, that at night the houses are left in a manner without 
protection at all; and it is not easy to find a policeman when 
he is wanted, Thieves know this, and infest the roads, rob 
and violently assault passengers, and plunder person and pro- 
perty in all directions. 

As regards street robberies of watches andchains, which are 
of such common occurrence, it must be admitted, that there is 
great temptation in the vain and flashy way with which these 
ornaments are displayed: it is like the practice so often ob- 
jected to of tradesmen exposing their goods in the streets of a 
poor and hungry neighbourhood.—London paper, Aug. 30. 


































































News at Last From America.—From a recent number 
of the New York Herald, we take the following astounding 
piece of intelligence :— 

“ They (the American poemie know that when this rebellion be- 
gan, the aristocrats of England took advantage of the chance to 

estroy us, and coy heart and hand with the slaveholding rebels. 
They know that this rebellion was born in Exeter Hall, nurtured 
by the English aristocracy, armed from English arsenals, and sup- 
ported by English sympathy and assistance.” 

This is the first genuine bit of news we have received from 
America since the war broke out. It is all news, for we must 
confess that every item it alludes to is to us completely new 
—so much 80, that if it had not been for the kindness of the 
N. Y. Herald, we probably never should have heard a word 
about it. For the future, we shall rely on American papers 
only for our supply of English intelligence. They contain a 

deal more than our stupid hum-drum home-grown jour- 
nals, that slavishly restrict themselves to the truth. How true 
it is that one must go abroad to learn the news! We wish that 
our Scotch-American friend, the Herald, had carried its kind- 
ness a little ‘further. We should like to have been furn’ 
with the names of these same “ aristocrats of England,” who 
are so anxious to “ destroy” the Northerners, and it would also 
have pleased us to have n told who are the same “rebels” 
that they are accused of being joined “ heart and hand” with; 
for it strikes us that their hands and hearts, to be able to 
stretch so far, must have properties of expansion not less elas- 
tic than the principles of truth such as are generally observed 
in an American newspaper-office, like the one we have grate- 
fully quoted from above. Other interesting particulars are 
similarly wanting, the absence of which leaves the informa- 
tion y incomplete. Why not have let us into the secret as 
to who were the nurses and anxious parents who assisted at 
Exeter Hall at the birth of the above-mentioned “ rebellion ?” 
Exeter Hall has many wicked, reprehensible things to answer 
for, but we little suspected that anything could 4 laid at its 
doors that was half so monstrous as the civil war that is at 
present sues Soe on America almost as black as that of 
slavery itself! , Who are the members of“ the English aris- 
ferme rae rata te han ue 50 Sindy nurtured this 
re ? Out of justice to the of Lords, their names 
should not be kept unrevealed, any more than “the English 
arsenals,” which supplied the arms, should be shielded 
public obloquy. information might be pointedly con 
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veyed through the medium of a Who killed Cock Robin? bal- 
Tad, and such a poetic form would admit of the additional 
richness of illustration. In some future edition, we hope that 
Mr. Gordon Bennett will fill up these disappointing lacunes, 
and we will promise him that they will produce in England 
an effect fully equal to that of any sensation paragraph that 
was ever spiced up at New York to meet a depraved appetite 
in his highly-seasoned columns.— Punch. 





Ramway Accipent Caused By A WATERSsPOUT.—A letter 
from Madrid, of the 20th ult.,in the Messager de Bayonne, says : 
— A frightful catastrophe occurred the day before yesterday 
on the Madrid and Alicante Railway, a waterspout having 
burst in the neighbourhood of Villarobledo, by which a por- 
tion of the line was destroyed at the moment the train was 
arriving. The locomotive and several of the waggons were 
precipitated into the excavations caused by the disaster, some 
nine or ten feet deep. The number of persons injured amount 
to more than fifty; four have already expired. Several pas- 
sengers have disappeared, having been, it iA supposed, carried 
off by the waters.” 





THe So-CaALLED Case or Witrut Sarp-Sryxinc.—The 
case of Thomas Jamieson, the captain accused of sending 
threatening letters to Mr. Geo: uxton, shipowner of this 
town, was heard at the assizes in Liverpool on the 26th ult. 
Jamieson, it will be rememberéd, demanded from the prose- 
cutor sums of money, under the threat that if the demand was 
not complied with he would expose certain proceedings in 
which he and Ruxton had taken part. The allegation amounts 
to this, that they had destroyed ships for the purpose of ob- 
taining the insurance money. The defence set up was that 
Jamieson had merely demanded the settlement of a claim 
which he had upon the prosecutor. The jury returned a ver- 
dic of acquittal. 

Accipent at THE Piymoutn Fortirications.—The 
works erected at Plymouth inside the breakwater, for con- 
structing the new fort, were entirely carried away on the 25th 
ult. They consisted of a circle of 70-feet piles with 5-feet iron 
shoes sunk in the rock round the foundation, to form the 
framework for the travelling cranes, which the blocks of 
concrete were to be lowered to their places. The works had 
oceupied six months in erection, and were approaching com- 

letion. The accident occurred at low water when about 40 
eet of the piles were exposed and a strong easterly wind was 
revailing. The eastern guys and eee first pve way, fol- 
owed by the whole of the rest, all —— * at the shoes. 
Eight men were on the piles, but escaped with a ducking. 


Tue Bi-Cenrenary Movement.—Last Sunday the 200th 
annive’ of the secession of 2,000 ministers from the Church 
of England was commemorated in most of the —— dissent- 
ing c ls. Mr. Binney, one of the principal dissenting mi- 
nisters in London, had an overwhelming congregation at the 
ba vee Chapel, the first pastor of which was one of the 

ew Confessors. The rev. gentleman traced at great 
length the circumstances of the times b siyd to the ing of 
the Act of Uniformity, which he contended contain Fon gr 
tions which could not be accepted by the cl without in- 
famy and dishonour. The Act of Uniformity involved the 
a of everything of moment which had Lean led 
for ; ~——- nmuambers of the clergy, therefore, gave up every 
, and many of them, in addition to these privations, 
ered severe penal consequences. A wrong principle was 
common to pee or mae at that time, namely, a desire that the 
secular arm d be called in to enforce the provisions of a 
creed. The lesson to be learnt from the Nonconformists of 
those days should not be lost sight of, especially at the present 
day, when the secret seemed to be by some how 
cubsesiption might be harmonised with a denial of almost 
subscribed. The rey. gentleman concluded by say- 
ing that there never could be unanimity of knowledge on 
matters, that was, in the sense of scientific demon- 
strations, but there might be unanimity of love, and the culti- 
vation of that feeling he strongly counselled amo all 
denofhinations of Christians. In connexion with this Bi-Cen- 
tenary movement a sum of considerably more than £100,000 





lias been raised. Many of the High Church cl also dwelt 
upon the same subject, taking, of course, a ve erent view 
of the matter to that ur; y Mr. Binney. ey contended 


that the seceding clergy no right to the benefices of which 
they had possession at the Restoration; that their own con- 
duct provoked hard measures, and that with “the two thou- 
sand” of 1662 the Dissenters of the present day could have no 
legitimate sympathy.— English paper, 30th ult. 


A Morar CLant on Nartes—The Civil Tribunal of Na- 
ples is e' in hearing a claim brought by the descendants 
of King Murat and Queen Caroline pire nd the Minister of the 
Household of the King of Italy and the Director of the Sink- 
ing Fund of the kingdom for the recovery of property confis- 
cated in 1815. Napoleon L, in giving the throne of Naples to 
his brother Joseph in 1806, reserved to himself an annual in- 
come of one million out of the property of the Crown, and 
when, in 1808, he put his brother n-lew urat in the place of 
Joseph, he transferred to the former and his wife Caroline 
Bonaparte the half of that income, not as a donation, but in 
exchange for palaces afd other property which the Murat 
family possessed in Paris and other parts of France. Certain 
estates in Italy were appropriated to the payment of this in- 
come, and were administered of private property belonging to 
the royal family. King Ferdinard L, on recove' the throne 
as Naples, although he had by a decree of the 14th August, 
1815, declared all eee inviolable, afterwards dis of 
that belonging to the Murat family, adding a part to his own 
private domain, and returning the rest to the State. The heirs 
of the Murats now demand the restoration of that property» 
which has considerably increased in value, and which all be- 
came national property by the decree of September, 1860. 
They also claim payment of the rent received on that 
since 1815. The present claimants are four—the 
Louise Murat, daughter of King Murat and Caroline Bona- 
parte, and three daughters of her sister, the late Princess Le- 
tizia Murat, Marchioness Pepoli. The other descendants of 
the family residing in Paris do not take part in the suit. 


HeEatine or Rartway Carrices.—titherto the only 
method by which railway carri have been heated has been 
by hot water-bottles, or a sort of chaufferette placed under the 
feet of the travellers. Such means are both inconvenient and 
Fn O while the practice has been more generally adopted on 
the Continental than on the English lines. One French com- 
pany, that of the road between Lyons and the terranean 
expends annually, on some 300 or 400 first-class 
more than 75,000 francs. There are required more than 2 
bottles, costing on the average 40 francs apiece, and which, 
with their accessories, amount to 162,000 francs. For heating 
all their carriages, their outlay for the necessary plant amounts 


to 650,000, and the annual expense to 300,000 francs. M. Henri 
de Parville has had the — of employing the waste 
steam of the locomotives for useful pu , and some 
successful experiments have been made. e steam, after 
working the engine, instead of being allowed to be lost in the 
atmosphere, is conveyed to the by means of pipes, 
with joints of india-rubber tubing ; it is thus made to traverse 
tubular plates under their floors, and is finally ejected at the 
ape “) of the train. Ryne | obtained in Ye — 
s superior in every respect to the chaufferettes, and espe 
its great obventen is the tho warming of the weeks 
compartment of the carriage, while the economy of this 
arrangement will be evident at once. It is to be hoped that 
the plan will be brought into general use.—Galignani. 
Prorest aGAInst RirFLEwomMeEN.—So general is the practice 
of rifle shooting becoming among English women, that the 
organ of the Volunteers thinks it necessary to issue a serious 
warning. The rifle is made for men, and its“ kick” is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to women, sometimes giving a most serious 
blow. The risk of cancer in the breast is a high price to pay 
for an amusement which, however excellent, is at the best a 
little unfeminine. If a woman feels that she must assist in 
the defence of the country, let her turn hospital nurse, or bet- 
ter still, bring up her boys to love manliness and out-door 
pursuits. Mothers do more mischief by the prohibitions they 
place on riding, swimming, leaping, and other “ dangerous’ 
amusements, than they will remedy by handling the rifle. — 
English paper. 
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PROBLEM, No. 714. By Abnosbar Drachir. 





White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vution TO Prosiem No. 713. 


White. Black. 
L Be 9864 1. K tksR 
2 BtooK B6 2. Any move. 
3. Kt mates, 








The interesting game that follows was lately contested between 


Herr Anderssen and the Rev. G. A. M’Donnel. 








White(M’D.) Black (A.) White(M’D.)  Black(A.) 
1PtoK4 toK4 0 QtoQ3s PtoK R4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 21 QtoK R3 to K3 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 22 Q Btks Kt t tks B 
4PtoQKt4 BtksQKtP | 23 P to K B5(c) pba ty 
5PtoQBS BtoB4 24 P to K B6, to Kt 
6 Castles PtoQ3 25 P to K 6 (ec) Sue? 
TPwoQgs P tks 29) tks Q 
8 P tks so Oss 27 P tks Kt K to B2 
iF hah hE BtoK Kt5 28 R tks P K tks P 
e zest t5 B tks Kt 2 RtoK Kt?%,ch KtoQ3 
1l P tks K toB -& by: Kt ts Ge 
12 Kt toK 8(«) QKttoK 2(0) 81 P tks P, ch B tks 
13 PtoK B4é toQ4 82 R tks Q Kt P B tks B P 
14 PtoK5 K KttoK R$ 4 beet As ne" 
15 K toR K Kt to B4 MKRRtoQ7ch KtoKk4 
WRtoK Kt PtoK Kt3 3 QRtoK Kt5,ch K to B3 
17 BtoQR38 cen? 36 QRto Kt6,ch KtoK4 
I8 BtoQR4 KtoKt2 37 KRtoK7 Resigns. 
IWBtoQB2 QtoQ2 

(a) Q B to K 3 is a better move.—(5) Q to K B 3 appears to us 

e 


to be much stronger.—(¢, c) This part of the game is admirably 
played by Mr. M’ — 





Waxtne Trovents.—In the long watches of the winter 
night when one has awoke from some evil dream, and lies 
sleepless and terrified with the solemn pall of darkness around 
one—on one of those deadly, still, dark nights, when the win- 
dow only shows a murky of positive gloom in contrast 
with the nothingness of the walls, when the howling of a tem- 
pest round chimney and roof would be welcomed as a boister- 
ous companion—in such still dead times only, lying as in the 
silence of the tomb, one realizes that some day we shall lie in 
that bed and not think at all: that the time will come soon 
when we must die. 

Our preachers remind us of this often enough, but we can- 
not it in a pew in broad daylight. You must wake in 


perty | the middle of the night to do that, and face the thought like a 


man, that it will come, and come to -nine in a hundred 
of us, not in a maddening clatter of m as the day is 
won ; or in carrying a line to a stranded ship, or in such like 
glorious times, when the soul is in mastery over the body, but 
in bed, by slow degrees. It is in darkness and silence only 
that we realize this; and then let us hope that we humbly re- 
member that death has been conquered for us, and that in 
spite of our unworthiness we may defy him.— Ravenshoe 





TREEs in Crrres—No one ever passed a city tree—that is, 
no one with kindly sympathies in unfettered action—without 


cheered by its verdure and et and making some — 


feelin, 

sort of inward owledgment of its nm to all who pass 

by it. Se serving ae —_ ape trees are 
spoken They filter 

from it anoke and 

it the untainted lifegi 





surable quantities to keep the wheels of life revolving in their 





course. There are good places in and about the City fora 
thousand plane trees ; would cost about a thousand shil- 
lings or a m more ; are a hundred parishes to di- 
vide the expense among them; neither picturesque Paxton 
nor arabesque Nesfield need be called in to advise about them ; 
they will grow in any rubbish, old mortar or coal ashes if need 
be, apd take care of themselves ever after, as ians of the 
housetops, and timekeepers of the changes of the year. No 
doubt they would return more than their cost every year after 
the first planting, if not in reducing the bills of mortality, cer- 
tainly by making people happier in the midst of duty.— City 


Tue Arcusisnorric or CaNTERBURY.—The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is ill—so ill, indeed, that no hopes of his ulti- 
mate recovery are entertained. His Grace is a very old man, 
above 80, and, at such an advanced time of life, there is little 
a in the constitution to resist an attack of disease. So 
critical is his position that speculations are alread oot 
in respec his successor; and, as Lord Palmerston has had 
more ecclesiastical patronage to distribute than any of his pre- 
decessors, this great prize is likely soon to fall into his hands. 
The following is a pretty extensive list of his doings in this 
way: “He has already nominated to the Archbishoprics of 
York and Armagh, in addition to the Bishoprics of London, 
Durham (twice), Carlisle, Ripon, Norwich, chester, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, and (twice), Cork (twice), Killaloe, 
besides the Deaneries of Canterbury, Westminster, Carlisle, _ 
Ripon, Lincoln, Exeter, Gloucester, Bristol, and several in 
Ireland. Never had a Premier, during only six years of office, 
such an opportunity of flooding the Church with theologians 
of one school.”—Huropean Times, Sept. 6. 





Tue Preston Guii_p.—The Preston Guild, an institution the 
origin of which is almost lost in obscurity, and which has de- 
erated in the lapse of time from a powerful and busy local 
Board of Trade, into a mere pretext for holding a local festival 
on a great scale, has been held during the week, after the cus- 
tomary interval of twenty years since the meeting in 1842, 
which, being the first after a Reform Bill which had swept 
away all the py eemte ape municipal rights, was also the 
first held on a thoroughly new footing. Rejoicings and gaie- 
ties of all kinds have always accompanied the celebration of 
the festival: but now, as in 1842, they form almost its princi- 
pal object. Of course the people of “ Proud Preston” are very 
much attached to their ancient traditions, and notwithstanding 
the frightful distress existing in the country, determined to 
hold their Guild at the orthodox time, devoting, however, it 
is but fair to add, all the surplus profits, if such there be, to 
the alleviation of that distress. The town was crowded to ex- 
cess even before the opening day, and since the beginning of 
the week, an unceasing round of processions, meetings, shows, 
and concerts have taken place. erhaps the most important 
event has been the show and meeting of the Royal North 


Lancashire icultural Society, at the dinner followi 
which, Lord by, whose family has been associated wi 
Preston for centuries, presided. He proposed all the toasts of 
the evening, at some le to that of‘ The Society.” 
The point of his speech was the offer of a reward of £100 to 


the first person or company who should successfully and pro- 
fitably to himself, utilize for agrictltural the sewage 
of any district with a population of not less than 4,000, situ- 
ated within the district of either of the great Lancashire agri- 
cultural societies. If each society produced a successful can- 
didate he would willingly give the reward to both.—London 
paper, Sept. 13. — 

Cueap Jack.—Where is the Cheap Jack of a dozen or fifteen 
— ? the genuine glib-tongued, leather-lun 
Ww 


ged, ready- 

ndon graft upon a Yorkshire stock, who would offer 

a razor for five shillings, and then coming down in price, 
would add a bread-tray, throw in three silver spoons, and top 
up with a hearthbroom, or a bridle, or a looking-glass, when 
the lot was “sold again” for half-a-crown. Where be his gibes 
now ? his flashes of merriment that were wont to set his audi- 
ence in a roar? as when, for instance, having rapidly extolled 
the merits of his saws—‘“ I say, Sawney, yer never saw such a 
saw to saw as this ere saw saws. hy if yer were to put it 
over night agen one of them trees yonder, what d’ye think ud 
‘appen afore mornin’?” “Why!” cries out a man in the 
crowd, emboldened by the conviction that he is down upon 
Jack this time, “ Why! that it ’ad sawed the tree through, of 
course.” “QO ye’er a poor sort, you are. Stuff yer ‘eels down 
yer mouth, do,” says Jack, deprecatingly, amid roars of laugh- 
ter from the crowd. “No, yer’d find that somebody a preci- 


ous sight shi r nor you nor the saw, ud ‘ave walked off with 
Stn Pondon Bectety 
Lisette Ula 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at 4 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ng Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, OR 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper 4D 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, 0 
the getter-up. 
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NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 





| rent eligible Apartments, 
not to | tlemen, or t 


, at 
° , Temove wool, the of Breakfast 
dust, and noxious fumes, and contribute to | the N W YORE HOTEL © 


With or without Board. 


The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and 

location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washi 
and having thoroughly refitted the same, is p 

with or without Parlours, to SS 

1 be . 


rates for 
Dinner or full Board 
ite, at the option of those W 


sb? 
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ie 
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ies of G 





or 


See 


ving oxygen that we require in immea- | ™Y clect to pass the winter in that central locality. 


HIRAM CRANSTON. 








